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In good company... 


Many of the world’s leading refineries call on 
Davison to manufacture petroleum cracking catalysts which produce 
gasoline of higher octane so essential to the fast moving 
world of today. Davison is proud to be in such fine company. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to $44,- 
000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
f you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 


OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their profit- 
able purchase and sale—describes current op- 
portunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the pub- 
lishers, R. H. M. Associates, Dept. K, 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y., 





or send for free descriptive folder. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
'GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


* 
=| The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Common Stock—No. 68 and No. 69 


ReGuLAR QUARTERLY ....- 20¢ per share 
MGA a cccstwecscecectec 10¢ per share 
ROMMEL, dcacueeocdetede 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1951, to holders of 

record at close of business October 20, 1951. 

Dace Parker 
Secretary 
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... usually with a man-made earthquake 


ro Nag STICKS of dynamite in the ground... 
an explosion . .. a geyser of mud and water 
... sound waves race down into the earth, bounce 
back, and are recorded by sensitive seismograph 
equipment. By studying their relative strength 
and weakness, the skilled geologist can plot the 
structures of the underground and estimate the 
likelihood of the presence of oil. 

Seismographic operations are costly, and they 
are only one of the many methods employed in 
the ceaseless search for oil—and more oil. In its 
drive to meet ever-growing demand, the oil in- 


dustry is engaged in the greatest expansion 
program in its history — refineries, tankers, 
storage and marketing equipment, research 
centers and other facilities. But ‘first you must 
catch your oil...” and hundreds of geophysical 
crews are engaged in that quest at home 
and abroad. 

Cities Service technologists were pioneers in 
applying science to the search for oil. They are 
in the forefront of the search today— advance 
men in the Cities Service march toward new 
horizons of achievement. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 
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Cities Service (by Fritz Henle and Torkel Korling) 





Petroleum Sparks Nation’s Economy 


€ the past half From modest start, industry has become many-sided, playing it has altered man’s 


century — date 
it, say, 
blowing in of the 
Lucas gusher at 
Spindletop, Texas, 
in 1901 — petroleum 
has reached its pres- 
ent position as one of the most impor- 
tant basic raw materials of the world’s 
economy. The development of the 
industry has been mainly responsible 
for the fact that the United States 
today is the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world. 

There is hardly an industry that is 
not dependent largely on one or more 
oil products—-and there are some 
2,500 items in the list which literally 
runs from A to Z. While basically 
a fuel industry, petroleum provides 
raw materials and chemical intermedi- 
ates for the manufacture of plastics, 
detergents, synthetic rubber, ferti- 
lizers, pharmaceuticals, explosives 
and countless other products which 
have become vital daily necessities in 
our present-day economy. 

The American oil industry had its 
birth in 1859 when the historic Drake 
well at Titusville, Pa., came in with 
an initial daily flow of 25 barrels from 
a depth of 69.5 feet. It was not that 
oil was new, but up to that time, 
aside from a small amount of “rock 
oil” derived from salt wells (bottled 
and sold as a medicine) such oil as 
was used was obtained from oil seep- 
age or from springs. The Drake ex- 
periment revealed that there was a 
sub-surface reservoir of oil which 
could be tapped by drilling. 
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from the Vitally important role in the American business scene. 


ing units' know-how is a strong arm of country's defense 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


Even then there was no conception 
of the part that petroleum would play 
in the world’s economy. For almost 
four decades oil refinery products 
were used almost entirely for illumi- 
nation or lubrication. The industry 
was just one of the many growing 
enterprises which were gradually be- 
ing dominated, each by a few cor- 
porations, and this was to culminate 
in the later era of trust-busting. 

In the first year following the open- 
ing of Drake’s well, the country’s 
crude oil output totaled 2,500 barrels. 
By 1900 it had increased to 63.6 
million barrels. In 1950 production 
reached 1.94 billion barrels, and the 
two billion barrel mark may be passed 
this year. 

At the turn into the twentieth 
century it was the internal combustion 
engine and the automobile which 
almost abruptly converted the indus- 
try into a producer of fuel. What has 
happened since is well summed up 
in the inscription on the Spindletop 
monument at Beaumont, Texas, which 
runs: “Petroleum has revolutionized 
industry and transportation; it has 
created untold wealth, built cities, 
furnished employment for hundreds 
of thousands and contributed billions 
in taxes to support institutions of 
government. In a brief span of years 


way of life through- 
Lead- out the world.” 

Over the first 25 
years after Spindle- 
top, the industry ex- 
panded rapidly as a 
producer of fuels, 
with lubricants and illuminants in 
minor roles. It had made no effort 
to enter the chemical field, though 
chemists had pointed out long before 
the turn into this century that the 
hydrocarbons available in oil eventu- 
ally would become the foundation of 
a new organic chemistry industry. 
The idea had not been commercially 
practicable, but by 1925 research 
chemists had developed the essential 
basic data and were perfecting proc- 
esses. 

In 1925 only 75 tons of chemicals 
were produced from oil. In 1950 ap- 
proximately two million tons of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals were made 
by the petroleum industry, which has 
become virtually a partner of the 
chemical enterprise, the only other 
industry whose growth and possibil- 
ities parallel its own. And today the 
industry which had virtually no re- 
search facilities in 1900 has more than 
$1 billion invested in research, and 
pays out over $100 million a year 
(almost one-fourth of the national 
outlay on industrial research) for the 
development of new processes and 
the improvement of existing methods. 

Fifteen years ago the railroads 
began to turn from coal-fired locomo- 
tives. They now operate more than 
Please turn to page 25 
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Oil and Gas In A Discovery Era 


Domestic use of crude oil has doubled since 1939: of 
natural gas, since 1942. But reserves of both are at 


record levels due to increasing exploration activity 


By Allan F. Hussey 


D omestic consumption of crude 
oil and refined products last 
year amounted to 2.37 billion barrels, 
a new record for the eighth consecu- 
tive year and a level practically 
double that for 1939. Marketed 
production of natural gas was nearly 
six trillion cubic feet, almost twice 
the amount recorded only eight years 
previously. In this case, 1950 rep- 
resented the twelfth consecutive 
record year; marketed natural gas 
production first exceeded two trillion 
cubic feet as recently as 1936. 

This constantly increasing demand 
has been a heavy drain on both pro- 
ductive capacity and reserves. In 
the case of petroleum, it has been 
necessary to augment domestic out- 
put from foreign sources, mostly 
Venezuela and the Middle East; for 
the past three years, our imports of 
crude oil and refined products have 
exceeded our exports for the first 
time since 1922, though U. S. wells 
could have done the job alone had 
they been permitted to flow at capa- 
city. The effect of huge demand on 
reserves may be illustrated by the 
fact that production of both crude 
oil and natural gas since the begin- 
ning of 1939 has been well in excess 
of the proved reserves then known. 

However, reserves of both have 
continued to increase in practically 
every year despite record-breaking 
production, and are now larger than 
ever before. At the end of 1950, 
known reserves of natural gas 
amounted to 185.6 trillion cubic feet, 
against previous estimates (not en- 
tirely comparable with the latest 
figure) of 23 trillion in 1925, 46 tril- 
lion in 1930 and 113.8 trillion in 
1941. Proven crude oil reserves of 
almost 25.3 billion barrels were more 
than double the estimate made fifteen 
years earlier and were ten times as 
large as the known supply at the 
beginning of the century. 

It has been estimated that the 
4 | 


ultimate recovery of crude oil from 
U. S. wells may amount to 110 bil- 
lion barrels, or 18 per cent of the 
projected world total. Our proven 
reserves, however, are equal to 29 
per cent of those known throughout 
the world, illustrating the more inten- 
sive development of oil resources in 
this country than, elsewhere. 

For many years, the peak number 
of wells drilled in one year stood at 
33,911, reached in 1920 when crude 
oil brought an average of $3.08 a 
barrel. In 1933, with the price at 
67 cents a barrel, only 12,312 wells 
were drilled, the low mark for the 
current century. Four years later, 
the price had recovered to $1.18 and 
31,622 wells were sunk excluding 
service (repressuring) wells. Drill- 
ing activity was hampered during the 
war by shortages of steel and man- 
power, but successive new records 
were set in 1948, 1949 and 1950 with 
crude at $2.57 a barrel; the 1950 
total, again excluding service wells, 
was 42,039. At the end of the year 


some 468,000 individual wells were 
producing, against 251,000 in 1920, 

Even the increase in total drilling 
activity understates the extent of the 
oil industry’s efforts to augment its 
reserves. This is shown more clearly 
by the gain (unbroken except in 
1942) in the number of exploratory 
wells drilled from 1,140 in 1937 
(earliest figure available) to 10,306 
last year. This rise is the more 
notable considering the fact that 1937 
was a near-record year for total 
drilling activity, and considering 
further the serious and increasing dif- 
ficulties which beset exploration for 
new sources of oil. 

Every new field or pool discovered 
reduces by that much the chances of 
discovering other new fields or pools 
in future. The great majority of the 
promising areas have already been 
drilled, and even though new forma- 
tions will be discovered in regions 
now considered doubtful, the search 
grows harder every year. It also 
grows more expensive, for not only 
have wage, material and other costs 
risen sharply, but the depths to which 
the drill may have to go in order to 
find oil are constantly increasing. 
The 10,000-foot level was plumbed 
for the first time in 1931; seven years 
later the 15,000-foot level was passed ; 
and in 1949 a rock bit first probed 
beyond 20,000 feet. A typical 1950 
oil well was 5,480 feet deep and cost 
$77,845 to drill. 





(Millions) 
1949 1950 1949 
Atlantic Refining 
Cities Service . 


$557.9 693.4 
Continental Oil. . 


315.2 348.0 
969.5 1,150.1 
65.6 82.0 
130.2 136.7 
2729 3225 
486.4 533.0 
263.4 300.0 
816.4 911.5 
584.5 678.9 
1,226.7 1,367.1 
742.6 815.6 
1,158.1 1,303.0 


3 74 
74.45 
3.89 
6.50 
2.83 
73.68 
6.22 
5.67 
4.52 
3.09 
74.74 
6.72 
74.50 


Mid-Cont. Petrol. 
Pan Amer. P.&T. 
Phillips Petrol... 


Sinclair Oil 
Socony-Vacuum.. 
Stand. Oil of Cal. 
Stand Oil (Ind.) 
Stand. Oil (N.J.) 2,891.9 3,134.6 
Sun Oil 462.1 495.5 +3.77 
Sunray Oil 58.5 90.6 1.77 
1,077.3 1,248.5 ++4.81 
355.4 357.0 4.20 
205.4 216.7 3.69 


Tide Water Assoc. 
Union Oil 





Highlights of Important Oil Companies 


c—Revenues—,———_Earned Per Share————~ 
c— Annual —, -Six Months— -Dividends—~ Recent 


$446.5 $478.0  s t$10. “es T$5. ae $5.60 *$2.29 §$3.00 


*So far this year. +Adjusted for stock splits and stock dividends. {Restated by company. §Plus 
stock dividend. {Paid 1/40 of a share of Standard Oil (N. J.) 


1950 1950 §=61951 1950 *1951 Price 


75 
745 841 §5.00 3.00 115 
$1.77. 2.27 42.50 71.80 58 
$2.23 $2.79 42.00 71.25 56 
3.05 2.45 187% 1.50 44 
3.22 ye ef | 
1.85 1.00 40 
71.82 $2.30 52 
2.87 Lo 6S 
2.93 2.25 68 
2.37 1.50 44 
1.42 1.10 
72.11 1.95 
3.43 d 91.62% 
$2.63 4.11 $2.50 +2.62% 
$1.97 43.43 §1.00 §0.75 
1.33 1.28 1.00 1.15 
41.97 3.14 $3.25 41.65 
2.25 2.69 1.90 1.40 
0.94 2.47 2.00 2.00 


4 36 
$4.90 
5.97 
8.43 
4.30 
$4.23 
7.06 
6.69 
5.81 
4.03 
$5.26 
8.09 
16.74 
$5.47 
2.13 
75.41 
5.17 
3.09 
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The proportion of dry holes to 
total wells drilled rose from 16.2 per 
cent in 1910 to a peak of 35.7 per 
cent in 1943, and amounted to 35.2 
per cent last year. The odds against 
the exploratory driller, however, are 
much larger than these figures would 
imply. Only one out of five explora- 
tory wells strikes oil, and only one 
cut of nine new-field wildcats is suc- 
cessful. Furthermore, in the latter 
class, only one well out of 44 finds 
a new field with ultimate reserves of 
as much as one million barrels, con- 
sidered the minimum for economic 
recovery, and only one out of 243 un- 
covers reserves of as much as ten 
million barrels—not an exceptionally 
large amount, as evidenced by the 
fact that 23 fields produced more oil 
than that in the single year 1949. 


Old vs. New 


The odds against the driller would 
be even greater but for the develop- 
ment of new exploratory and drilling 
techniques in recent years. In the 
industry’s early years seepages, divin- 
ing rods and outright hunches were 
the principal clues to location of a 
new well, but much progress has 
been made since then in geology, 
paleontology and geophysics. To- 
day’s exploratory operations depend 
heavily on torsion balances (gravity- 
meters), seismographs, core drilling 
and magnetometers, including air- 
borne magnetometers, to find rock 
formations which may be favorable 
to the formation of oil and gas. Con- 
trolled directional drilling, developed 
within the past fifteen years, and new 
techniques for offshore and other 
operations conducted through surface 
water, have expanded the area which 
can be reached by the drill. 

In addition, reserves have in effect 
been increased by other means. 
Proration, which dates in effective 
interstate form only from 1935, may 
increase ultimate recovery by as much 
as 30 per cent over that obtainable 
by wasteful open-flow practices. 
Secondary recovery by flooding for- 
mations with water or gas through 
input wells has revived .old fields 
previously considered exhausted. And 
advances in refining technology, per- 
mitting larger yields from crude of 
the refined products in greatest de- 
mand, have considerably increased the 
utility of oil brought to the surface. 
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Oil Well Suppliers 
In Busiest Period 


Increased drilling pace is bringing record volume to the 
equipment makers this year and demand is likely to con- 


tinue at comparatively high levels for some time to come 


By Freeman Cleaves 


Standard Oil (N. J.) 


eak periods in the oil well drilling 
P cycle ordinarily follow each other 
at intervals of several years. Follow- 
ing World War II, activity reached 
a new high in 1947-48, the first years 
in which the high point of the 1930s 
was exceeded, and a somewhat pro- 
longed dip thereafter might have been 
expected following the discovery of 
enough new oil to lift the volume of 
proven reserves. 

The decline in the drilling rate 
lasted only through early 1950, how- 
ever, and it was not merely the 
Korean war which accounted for a 
reversal of the trend. The war 
happened to climax a number of other 
situations which spurred exploratory 
drilling—a cold spring which depleted 
heating oil in storage, the approach 
cf the motoring season which was to 


bring record gasoline use, and a re- 
vival in March and later months of 
general economic activity. Before the 
middle of the year, oil well drillings 
were exceeding the 1949 rate and the 
trend continued upward to reach a 
new high level early in the month of 
December. 

Total well completions in the 
United States last year aggregated 
slightly more than 43,000, a gain of 
nearly eleven per cent over 1949 and 
around eight per cent over the pre- 
vious record total of 39,778 wells 
drilled in 1948. 

While no marked increase in activ- 
ity was reported for the first eight 
months of this year compared with 
the 1950 period, completions are still 
at record levels. The 28,814 wells 
completed during the first eight 
months represented a gain of less 
than two per cent over the similar 
1950 period but there was a seven 
per cent increase in footage with wells 
going deeper. 

For the makers of oil well drilling 
tools and equipment, these figures 
spell a sizable increase in business, 
although they hardly account for the 
average sales gain of 47 per cent for 
the five leading companies in the first 
half of this year. As Byron Jackson 
Company stated in its 1950 report: 
“Drilling activities in the newly- 
discovered vast oil reservoirs in 

Please turn to page 31 


The Oil Well Equipment Leaders 


—Sal c—— Earned Per Share ———, 
(Millions) c—Annual—, -6 Months— *Divi- ~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price Yield 
Byron Jackson... $15.2 $15.9 $2.51 $2.52 $1.03 $1.46 a$1.46 24 6.0% 
Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing 57.2 69.3 4.89 6.07 3.22 2.98 3.00 46 6.5 
Lane-Wells ra eae 16.0 17.3 3.16 3.20 hae 1.53 b1.40 21 6.7 
National Supply... 130.9 156.3 3.44 5.34 1.50 2.94 2.00 29 6.9 
Parkersburg Rig 
| fee 9.4 10.4 1.02 2.16 0.02 1.76 1.00 18 55 





* Indicated for 1951. 
stock; per-share items adjusted. 


a—Also paid 40% stock; per-share items adjusted. b—Also paid 100% 
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Natural Gas Suppliers— 





A Growing Investment Field 


Newer issues are unseasoned, and of course speculative. 


But better situated members of this growing group seem 


headed for substantial improvement in investment quality 


By Louis J. Rolland 


~~ gas has made tremendous 
strides since its early days 
when it was, for the most part, an 
unwanted by-product of petroleum 
production. Although it was not 
until the late 1920s that development 
of welded steel and seamless pipe 
made the laying of long distance pipe 
lines practicable, steadily rising de- 
mand for natural gas has required 
constant additions to the nation’s 
pipe line network. At the end of 
1950, approximately 314.5 million 
miles of pipe were employed in trans- 
porting natural gas—the cleanest, 
most convenient and frequently the 
cheapest fuel—from source to market. 


Rising Revenues 


Revenues of the industry have 
climbed from $479 million in 1940 
to $1.4 billion in 1950, while the 
number of customers rose from 7.3 
million to 14.3 million, and still fur- 
ther gains will be registered this year. 
Natural gas is gaining increasing ac- 
ceptance for space heating and other 
consumer uses and, in the industrial 
field, supplies the fuel for about 80 
per cent of the copper and 95 per 
cent of the domestic potash produced. 

With markets in many sections of 
the country just opening up, and 
others awaiting further development, 
virtually all segments of the natural 
gas industry have embarked on large 
expansion programs designed to in- 
crease their ability to render service. 
Texas Gas Transmission—operator 
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of a 2,400 mile pipe line system from 
East Texas and Louisiana to Middle- 
town, Ohio—and supplier of import- 
ant operating utilities such as Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric, Mississippi 
Power & Light and Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric, has a $45 million pipe 
line expansion project pending be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. 

Completion of Texas Eastern 
Transmission’s $114 million construc- 
tion program will result in a 4,200 
mile pipe line network and call for 
sale of 1.2 billion cubic feet of gas 
per day. Operator of the “Big Inch” 
and “Little Big Inch” lines of war- 
time fame, Texas Eastern is a leading 
supplier to the Columbia Gas and 
Consolidated Natural Gas systems. 
The two last-named companies are 
also the largest customers of Ten- 


nessee Gas Transmission, 


whose 
system runs from the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas through the Appala- 


chian area to Buffalo. Tennessee’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Northeast- 
ern Gas Transmission, already is 
supplying natural gas to several 
Massachusetts utilities and will step 
up deliveries when its facilities permit. 
The relatively new Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line system, which extends 
from Texas and Louisiana to New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
is finding a ready market for gas 
supplied to Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Brooklyn Union Gas and 
Public Service Electric & Gas and a 
considerable growth potential still 
exists in the large metropolitan areas 
served by these companies. 

A new pipe line from the Texas 
Gulf Coast was recently completed by 
Trunkline Gas Company, subsidiary 
of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, connecting with the latter’s 
main line. This has increased capa- 
city of the Panhandle system to 850 
million cubic feet a day compared 
with a daily rate of only 500 million 
cubic feet two years ago. Panhandle 
furthermore has recently announced 
that it would acquire a 40 per cent 
interest in National Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation, formed jointly with Na- 
tional Distillers Products; the affiliate 
will extract and process hydrocarbons 
from natural gas supplied by Pan- 
handle under a 20-year contract. 

The phenomenal growth witnessed 
in recent years has given rise to many 
new security issues, representing 
various divisions of the natural gas 
industry, in addition to those of older 
companies with which the investing 


The Leading Natural Gas Transmission Companies 


--Gross Revs. 


o—— Earned Per Share ———, 


(Millions) -—Annual——~  -—*12Mos.— ftIndic. Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 Div. Price Yield 
American Nat. Gas... $59.0 $81.1 $1.74 $2.45 $2.40 $2.66 $1.80 35 5.2% 
Columbia Gas Sys.... 123.8 159.9 0.84 1.18 1.11 1.30 0.90 16 5.6 
Cons. Nat. Gas...... 106.8 134.8 359 $83 471 36 1.60 37 4.3 
El Paso Nat. Gas.... 283 389 1.92 2.32 a1.80 a3.08 160 37 4.3 
Lone Star Gas...... 47.7 51.6 1.79 2.11 2.05 1.89 1.40 27 5.2 
Northern Nat. Gas... 29.3 328 249 233 a@27 126 1.80 38 4.7 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas.. ¢20.4 ¢20.7 3.38 3.00 a3.05 a3.01 2.00 33 6.1 
Pacific Lighting ..... 102.9 114.6 2.86 588 392 404 3.00 52 58 
Panhandle Eastern... 36.4 41.4 2.39 2.66 2.558 286 200 59 3.4 
Southern Nat. Gas... 32.1 = 37.2 3.27 382°.3.78 387 250 49 5.1 
Tenn. Gas Trans..... 41.2 53.3 1.32 1.73 0.77 0.88 s1.40 b24 58 
Texas East. Trans.... 44.7 73.9 1.58 1.93 1.84 181 1.00 b18 5.5 
Texas Gas Trans..... 10.0 30.9 0.81 1.95 1.18 2.09 Nil b17 Nil 
Transcon. Gas P.L... N.R. N.R. 0.21 038 N.R. 1.91 Nil, b18 Nil 
United Gas ......... 92.3 106.7 143 #157..181 461 1.00 25 4.0 





*12 months ended June 30. 


+1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. 


a—12 months 


ended July 31. b—bid price. c—Years ended August 31. s—Also paid 25’ per cent stock in 1949 


and 1950. N.R.—Not reported. 
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public was already familiar. Because 
of the varying degrees of investment 
quality present in each division, it is 
helpful to differentiate between com- 
panies engaged solely in gas distribu- 
tion at retail (such as Brooklyn 
Union Gas), wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors with gas production of their 
own (Columbia Gas System, Con- 
solidated Natural Gas), pipe line 
companies with large gas reserves 
(Panhandle Eastern, Northern Na- 
tural Gas) and pipe line organizations 
without gas reserves (Texas Eastern 
Transmission, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission ). 


Inflation Hedges 


Companies possessing reserves of 
their own have inflation hedge charac- 
teristics and generally rank higher 
quality-wise than those engaged ex- 
clusively in transmission. Unseasoned 
issues, particularly those which are 
not yet on a dividend-paying basis, 
naturally rank considerably lower on 
the investment scale. Mention should 
also be made of the numerous electric 
utilities with potentialities for sub- 
stantial growth in natural gas divi- 
sions, including Consolidated Edison, 
Consumers Power and Illinois Power. 
Since these companies afford parti- 
cipation in the growth of the electric 
power and natural gas industries in 
a single package, they will appeal to 
many investors, especially those con- 
servatively inclined. 

While the outlook for all segments 
of the natural gas industry appears 
favorable, higher taxes and the in- 
evitable delays which accompany ap- 
plications for rate increases will pre- 
vent revenue gains from _ being 
reflected in comparable increases in 
net earnings. Moreover, the avail- 
ability of steel pipe will undoubtedly 
continue to delay pipe line expansion 
programs. However, dividend news 
has recently favored investors in na- 
tural gas issues, with American Na- 
tural Gas increasing its quarterly 
rate from 40 to 45 cents, while Colum- 
bia Gas declared the first extra 
payment (10 cents) since 1948 and 
Consolidated Natural Gas voted the 
second 25-cent extra this year. In 
view of continued favorable prospects 
for the group, it seems likely that 
further boosts in regular rates or 
extras will be authorized by other 
companies in the months ahead. 
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14. Well-Situated Stocks 
To Strengthen Portfolios 


With the market historically high, these issues will make attrac- 
tive substitutes for over-priced stocks, issues that afford 


inadequate yields, or those whose prospects have deteriorated 


A’ measured by all of the accepted 
indexes or averages, the stock 
market is in the highest ground in 
more than twenty years, and the in- 
vestor whose portfolio is composed of 
issues which have shared well in the 
general advance of the past several 
years has good cause for satisfaction. 
Yet it is in periods such as the cur- 
rent one that there lurks the danger 
of becoming complacent, of feeling 
that because the portfolio has justi- 
fied its original selection it is still in 
perfect balance, and will continue in- 
definitely to improve in value and as 
an income producer. 

It is well, however, to keep close 
tabs on the action and prospects of 
individual issues in one’s portfolio. 
Despite the parallel trends of the av- 
erage prices of the various standard 
indexes, or groupings of stocks, no 
two issues have exactly the same price 
pattern, nor identical prospects. And 
most portfolios, if carefully scanned, 
will reveal issues that have over-dis- 
counted their possibilities, others that 
afford yields well below the returns 
available from other issues of com- 
parable quality—and, as well, stocks 
whose prospects have definitely de- 
teriorated. 





In such instances substitutions are 
in order. The accompanying tabula- 
tion presents 14 stocks well adapted 
as replacements for those issues the 
investor no longer is justified in re- 
taining in his portfolio. The list cov- 
ers a broad range of industrial, rail- 
way and utilities, and is the fruit of 
painstaking study of not only the is- 
sues themselves but also of the busi- 
ness prospects and trade position of 
the corporations represented. All are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and have active markets. 

Please turn to page 26 


Quality Issues Affording Substantial Yields 


r-———_ Earned Per Share ———, 


-—Annual——, _--Six Months— 
1949 1950 1950 


American Chicle.... $3.31 $3.70 
Amer. Home Prods. ZA 63.06 
Amer. Tel. & Tel... 9.22 


$1.80 $1.73 1926 
1.53 1.39 1926 2.00 1.50 36 5.5 
12.12 g11.22 213.00 1881 9.00 9.00 158 5.7 


-———Dividends——_._ Recent 
1951 Since 1950 *1951 Price Yield 


$2.50 $1.75 42 6.0% 


Amer. Tobacco .... 7.90 7.17 2.73 2.77 1905 400 3.25 63 6.3 


Dayton Power & Lt. 2.78 2.83 
General Foods ..... 4.77 a4.58 


1.65 1.71 1936 200 1.50 34 5.9 
b1.01 


b0.70 1922 2.45 180 45 5.3 


Household Finance. 3.52 4.09 2.27. 2.11 1926-220 200 39 62 


Melville Shoe 


sain mens 2.37 2.22 1.00 1.04 1916 180 1.35 25 7.2 


Norfolk & Western. 3.56 5.05 2.03 243 1901 3.50 225 49 7.1 


Pacific Lighting.... 2.86 5.88 3.92 c4.04 1887 3.00 300 52 58 
Safeway Stores .... 5.22 4.80 2.05 1.33 1927 240 180 35 68 
United Biscuit...... $35 4382 2.19 2.09 1928 1.80 1.20 34 5.3 
Walgreen Co. ..... e3.20 e270 £1.29 £1.44 1933 185 145 29 64 


Woolworth (F. W.) 3.83 383 N.R. N.R. 1912 250 200 44 5.7 


*Declared or paid to October 10. a—Year ended March 31, 1951—fiscal year changed; three 
months ended March 31, 1950, $1.45. b—Three months ended June 30. c—12 months ended June 30 
e—Year ended September 30. f—-Six months ended March 31. g—12 months ended May 31. 





N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue and 
—around 47—1s near its high for 
the year. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1951 ; 
pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 50c ext.) Com- 
pany is now considering an offering 
of about 81,000 shares of a convert- 
ible preferred stock to holders of com- 
mon. Proceeds would be used to 
help finance Allegheny’s $34.5 mil- 
lion expansion program which is now 
under way and partly completed, and 
to furnish funds for general corporate 
purposes. To provide for additional 
capital as needed, stockholders will 
vote December 4 on _ increasing 
authorized indebtedness from $20 mil- 
lion to $40 million, but there is no 
present intention of raising outstand- 
ing debt beyond $27.2 million. (Also 
FW, Jan. 24.) 


American Airlines Cc 

Though representing one of the 
leaders in the air transport group, 
stock is speculative; recent price, 15. 
(Pd. 25c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
25c.) Company will purchase 24 
DC-6B passenger planes and six DC- 
6A cargo planes for delivery in 1953. 
Total cost will be $35 million and is 
in addition to the 17 DC-6B’s which 
will be delivered this year at a cost 
of $19 million. These additional planes 
will increase the present number of 
seats available by 37 per cent and will 
double the cargo capacity. 


Atlantic City Electric B 

Priced at 23, stock qualifies as an 
income holding. (Pd. $1.30 thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.20.) Gross 
electric revenues this year should at- 
tain the $20 million mark as against 
$17.9 million in 1950, while net is 
estimated at $1.60 share vs. $1.50 last 
year (based on share capitalization 
after. stock offering last May). Con- 
struction expenditures this year 
should approximate $6 million while 
the 1952 expansion budget will re- 
8 


quire some $8 million. No new 
financing is planned this year but 
some debt financing is scheduled for 
1952. Common stock financing will 
probably be deferred until late 1954. 
(Also FW, July 11.) 


Bliss, E. W. C+ 

Stock of this largest producer of 
mechanical presses is speculative; re- 
cent price, 17. (Pays $1 an.) As in 
the case of other heavy machinery 
manufacturers, demand for company’s 
products has been strongly stimulated 
by the rearmament program and new- 
order backlog of about $27 million at 
the beginning of the year (vs. $6.7 
million a year earlier) has now ex- 
panded to around $55 million. But 
profit margins have narrowed, and 
sales gains haven’t been carried 
through proportionately to net. Thus 
sales of $31 million for the first nine 
months of thts year produced earn- 
ings equal to $1.01 per share, while 
$15.5 million sales in the same 1950 
period resulted in earnings of 91 cents 
a share. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Stochb represents a_ speculative 
growth situation; recent price, 30. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.25.) Arrangements have been 
completed to borrow $25 million on 
334 per cent notes due September 
1, 1972. Proceeds will be employed 
for an expansion program which 
embraces $22 million of projects class- 
ified by the Government for certifi- 
cates of necessity. 


Eastman Kodak Ab 

Shares, now at 50, constitute an in- 
vestment issue with longer term 
growth possibilities. (Paid $1.80 
plus 10% stock thus far in 1951; 
paid 1950, $1.70 plus 5% stock.) 
Allocations of film instituted early in 
the year have been discontinued and 
it is expected that through increased 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


capacity normal film requirements [ 
will be met. Meanwhile, sales by F 
branches in Great Britain and France 
are running about 400 per cent above [ 
prewar average and only shortages 
of materials are preventing even [7 
greater volume. Earnings for 1951 
are expected to fall below the $4.09 F 
a ‘share of 1950 as government work fF 
is assuming increasing proportions f 
and profit margin on this work is f 
narrower than on regular lines. 


Firestone Tire Ba 

New stock (now 63) has semi- 
investment appeal. (Pd. $2.50 adj. 
for split im 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50.) 
A substantial order has been received F 
to produce Douglas Aircraft’s guided F 
missile, Corporal E an improved ver- F 


sion of the Wac Corporal which rose F 


to an altitude of 250 miles in 1949. 
Company will be the prime con- f 
tractor for both the airframe and the ff 
rocket power plant. In addition it has 


obtained $5.2 million in contracts for fF 


the engineering and construction of [7 
a new type 15-man abandon-ship in- 
flatable boat and an improved 12-ton 
half-float from the Navy and Army 
Engineer Corps. On October 26, 
stockholders will receive new $12.50 
par shares to effect a 2-for-1 split. 
(Also FW, July 25.) 


General Electric Bowe 

Stock is a high grade industrial 
equity and a recognized market lead- 
er; recent price, 61. (Pd. $2.85 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.80.) In the 
past four years company has spent 
some $450 million on new plant and 
equipment and in the next four years 
will duplicate that figure so that, at 
the end of 1954, total postwar ex- 
pansion costs will approximate $1 
billion. Emphasis is being placed on 
decentralization; in 1939 company 
had 37 plants across the country as 
compared with 114 as of today. Re- 
search and development costs run 
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around $100 million per annum or 
about five per cent of sales, and this 
rate is expected to continue. No 
new outside financing is expected for 
the present. Company is receiving 
sufficient defense business to prevent 
any extensive layoffs in bridging gap 
between civilian and war goods. (Also 


FW, July 25.) 


Hershey Chocolate ook 

At 40, shares appear reasonably 
priced for an equity of this quality. 
(Paid $1.50 thus far in 1951; paid 
1950, $2.87%4). First-half 1951 sales 
rose 15 per cent above those a year 
earlier, but the steadily increasing 
cost of cocoa beans lowered net to 
$1.52 a share vs. $2.71 in the like 
1950 period. Earnings for full 1951 
will fall considerably below the $5.46 
a share of last year, but near term 
prospects appear favorable. Company 
has finally brought sales costs and 
other expenses under control and 
despite adoption of the LIFO method 
of inventory accounting, it is expected 
that profit margins will widen in the 
next quarter. Since practically no ad- 
vertising is ever done, sales depend 
on the established name and quality 
of the product. 


Idaho Power Bo 

Stock constitutes a good grade 
equity with income appeal; recent 
price, 37 to yield around 5%. (Pays 
$1.80 an.) Since 1944 company has 
increased generating capacity some 
300 per cent and, within the next five 
years, plans to double present capa- 
city. Sales have increased 414 times 
since 1937 and 21% times since 1946. 
Estimates place 1951 earnings at 
$2.77 a share based on a federal in- 
come tax rate of 52 per cent retro- 
active to April 1, vs. $2.79 a share in 
1950. Following the sale of $15 mil- 
lion first mortgage bonds, additional 
common financing is planned for the 
middle or latter part of 1952. (Also 
FW, May 30.) 


Pfizer (Chas.) ot 

Selling around 42, stock has fur- 
ther growth prospects. (Pd. an in- 
itial 25¢ after 3-for-1 split.) A major 
increase in plant capacity has made 
it possible to reduce selling prices of 
terramycin, one of the four “wonder 
drugs.” Company’s expansion pro- 
gram, now under way, has doubled 
OCTOBER 17, 1951 


drug-making capacity and when com- 
pleted will result in a further sub- 
stantial increase in output. Export 
sales of terramycin are growing due 
to the demand for medicines to com- 
bat diseases not generally prevailing 
in this country. Four new antibiotics 
are in the testing stage, one of which 
is expected to be marketed in the 
near future. Sales in the first six 
months were $48 million accounting 
for a profit of $1.46 a share compared 
with $25 million and 87 cents in the 


initial half last year. (Also FW, 
Nov. 30.) 
Scullin Steel C+ 


Stock is one of the more specu- 
lative in the cyclical steel group; re- 
cent price, 41. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1951, pd. 1950, $3.50.) Reports of a 
possible split (not confirmed) and a 
good six months earnings report 
($5.08 per share vs. $3.83 in the first 
half of 1950) have accounted for the 
stock rising 12 points in _ recent 
months. Net for this year should at 
least equal the $8.27 a share earned 
last year, despite higher costs and in- 
creased taxes. Although rail equip- 
ment castings account for a substan- 
tial part of total volume, sales of steel 
ingots to companies building arma- 
ments and regular commercial pro- 
ducts make up the bulk of Scullin’s 
output. 


Swift & Company oe 

Shares have attraction for income, 
yielding 6.9% at 34. (Pays $2.35 
an.) A $4 million industrial adhesive 
plant and laboratory is being built in 
the New Orleans area for the manu- 
facture of animal glues, resins and 
rubber-based products. Meanwhile, 
the Kansas City plant, which was 
under water during the flood, is back 
in partial operation. Damage was 
estimated at about $1.5 million and 
the property was not covered by flood 
insurance. Sales for the first three 
quarters of 1951 ran well above those 
of 1950. Excess profits taxes will be 
avoided this year as a result of an 
indicated large exemption under the 
invested capital option. 


Technicolor C+ 

Stock has longer term growth pos- 
sibilities but tssue ts speculative; now 
25. (Pays $2 an.) Net income rose 
17 per cent in the first half of 1951 


to $1.24 a share compared with $1.07 
the year before. In addition, a $2 mil- 
lion expansion program which will 
boost capacity by about 50 per cent is 
under way. Due for completion in 
1953 more than 200 million addition- 
al feet of print will be processed by 
1952 and Hollywood is expected to 
make twice as many color films next 
year as in 1951, and arrival of color 
television would doubtless mean ad- 
ditional business. Order backlog is 
now the largest in company history 
and indications are that capacity pro- 
duction will be maintained unless ma- 
terial shortages develop. 


Westinghouse Electric 4 

Priced at 41 to yield about 5%, 
shares are of investment grade and 
qualify for conservative funds. (Pays 
$2 an.) Company plans to spend 
$296 million to increase its capacity 
by some 50 per cent. This is the 
second 50 per cent increase in manu- 
facturing facilities since the end of 
the war, the first having been com- 
pleted in 1948 at a cost of $150 mil- 
lion. To finance the current program, 
authorized debt will be increased 
from $150 million to $500 million al- 
though the amount, type and timing 
of the new financing have not yet 
been determined. Work has started 
on a multi-million dollar contract for 
pylons (utilized in for carrying fuel 
tanks or bombs) to be used on the 
F-84 Thunderjet. 


White Sewing Machine C+ 

Stock is speculative, with little if 
any near term attraction; recent price, 
16. (Div. omitted.) Reflecting gen- 
eral industry conditions this year, 
sales have declined, with volume for 
the first half of 1951 approximating 
$12.5 million vs. $15.6 a year ago. 
Also, 1951 earnings have made an 
unfavorable comparison with year 
earlier ‘results with six months net 
$1.02 per share vs. $2.52 a share in 
the same period of 1950. Industry 
sales have suffered this year as a re- 
sult of the influx of foreign-make 
machines while the present strike of 
electrical workers against White, al- 
though affording the company an op- 
portunity to move surplus machines, 
will have a temporary adverse effect 
on earnings. As a consequence, ac- 
tion on the dividend due at this time 
has been deferred. 
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New Tax Boost Will 
Help Exempt Issues 


The higher tax rates go, the more attractive are the 


special tax features possessed by state and municipal 


bonds and, to a lesser extent, some other securities 


haa are an ever-present con- 
sideration for the investor, 
particularly if he happens to be in 
the higher income brackets. If he 
makes a profit on his security trans- 
actions, he keeps only part of it after 
the Government takes its cut; if he 
is unfortunate enough to incur a loss, 
this calamity is mitigated to some ex- 
tent by the resultant. tax saving. It 
is sometimes advisable to postpone 
sale of an issue showing a paper 
profit, or hasten the sale of a commit- 
ment showing a loss, in order to take 
advantage of the division of capital 
gains and losses under the law into 
long and short term categories. 


Income Taxes 


But while he has some control over 
capital gains taxes, the investor can 
do nothing to minimize income taxes 
levied on dividends or interest re- 
ceived from most securities. How- 
ever, there are some which offer 
partial or even complete freedom 
from income taxation. The leading 
examples of this type are, of course, 
state and municipal bonds, whose in- 
terest payments are completely tax- 
free to their holders. For this reason, 
they would undoubtedly be the first 
choice of all bond investors but for 
the fact that their tax advantage per- 
mits them to be marketed successfully 
at an extremely low yield basis; it is 
not unusual for high grade municipals 
of short maturity to offer refurns of 
less than one per cent. Longer ma- 
turities will provide more income, 
but they never get up in the corporate 
bond yield brackets. The average cur- 
rent return on municipal bonds, ac- 
cording to Standard & Poor’s, is 2.09 
per cent. 

Institutional investors are large 
buyers of municipals, but they have a 
place in the portfolios of many in- 
dividual investors as well. Their ap- 
parently low yields are deceptive, for 
10 


the holder keeps every dollar of inter- 
est he receives from such a source, 
and thus persons in the higher tax 
brackets may find these bonds more 
productive than corporates offering 
gross yields—before taxes—of three, 
four or even five times as much. And 
the higher tax rates go, the greater 
becomes the advantage of municipals. 

In 1948-49, an unmarried individ- 
ual (or a married couple not filing a 
joint tax return) with a surtax net 
income (after deductions and exemp- 
tions) of $25,000 could obtain as 
much spendable income from a tax- 
exempt municipal bond as from a tax- 
able issue with a gross yield more 
than twice as great. Since then, there 
have been two increases in personal 
income tax rates, and a third will take 
effect at the end of this month. These 
increases in tax rates have consid- 
erably increased the disparity which 
can exist between gross yields on tax- 
able and non-taxable issues offering 
the same net return to the holder. 
Under the new law, an unmarried in- 
vestor in the $25,000 bracket will 
derive as much income from a mun- 
icipal bond as from a taxable issue 
with a gross yield almost three times 
as great. 

In still higher income brackets, the 
difference in position of taxable and 
non-taxable issues becomes still great- 
er, and so does the increase in this 
difference from 1948-49 to date. 
Three years ago, tax-exempt issues 
provided the same spendable income 
for an unmarried taxpayer with $50,- 
000 of non-investment income as did 
taxable issues with gross yields 2.94 
times as great ; under the new law this 
figure will be somewhere between 
4.35 times (Senate version, assuming 
the amount of interest income in- 
volved to be $1,000) and 6.40 times 
(House version). Thus, a person in 
this position will derive just as much 
income from a municipal yielding two 


per cent as from a taxable issue of. 
fering a return between 8.7 per cent 
and 12.8 per cent. 

While higher-bracket investors na- 
turally derive the greatest tax benefit 
from tax-exempt securities, the in- 
crease in tax rates has spread their 
appeal down to the moderate and 
even the low brackets. Strictly on 
an income basis, municipals are pref- 
erable to taxable long term Govern- 
ments even for an investor with no 
other income whatever, since the dif- 
ference in their gross yields (2.09 
per cent, vs. 2.64 per cent, accord- f 
ing to Standard & Poor’s averages) 
is more than offset by the tax saving 
on income from the former; under 
the new law, the tax rate applying § 
to the lowest bracket will be at least 
22.2 per cent, against 16.6 per cent in 
1948-49. On the same basis, mun- 
icipals are preferable to highest grade 
corporates for unmarried taxpayers 
with surtax net income from other 
sources amounting to as much as 
$4,000, and they provide a larger net 
return than common stocks for single 
persons with other income of $20,000. 

State and municipal bonds have F 
other advantages under current and f 
prospective conditions. Their prices 
are affected by fluctuations in the 
basic Government bond market, and 
with the Treasury under the neces- 


sity of carrying out constant refund- a. 


ing operations and financing large 
deficits, no significant increase in 
yields appears likely. Furthermore, 
municipals may well acquire a scarcity 
value as the supply of new issues 1s 
curtailed by material shortages, which F 
limit public works, and Federal credit F 
restraint policies. 

There are other types of securities 
which possess desirable tax features 
in lesser degree. These include issues 
paying dividends in stock rather than 
cash; in effect, such payments are 
taxable as capital gains rather than 
ordinary income. The same is true 
of part of the dividends paid by in- 
vestment trusts and certain mining 
enterprises, as well as payments made 
by companies in process of liquida- 
tion. Indirect tax benefits are present 
in securities of extractive enterprises 
even when their current dividends are 
entirely taxable at ordinary rates, for 
their depletion charges enable them 
to expand their operations tax-free 
to some extent. 
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onsolidated Edison 


Future growth may proceed at a slower pace than in 


Tithe case of some other utilities but yield of 6.2%, 


appears unusually high for an issue of this calibre 


Pee Edison Company of 
New York is the nation’s 


largest distributor of electricity and 


gas, supplying electricity in all five 


Bboroughs of New York City and 
t portions of Westchester County, and 
Beas in Manhattan, Bronx, and parts 
Boi Queens and Westchester County. 
Approximately 76 per cent of system 
revenues is provided by electricity, 


BW sales. 


18 per cent by gas and the balance of 
six per cent largely represents steam 
Inasmuch as there are rela- 


Mtively few large industrial plants in 
™ Con Edison’s service area, residential, 
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commercial and small industrial cus- 
tomers account for the bulk of the 
system’s electric revenues. 

Lack of dependence upon heavy 
industry helps insulate the system to 
some degree from economic fluctua- 
tions, but apartment-dwellers who 
make up a considerable proportion 
of the company’s electric customers 
require a relatively limited amount 
of power in comparison with users 
in other sections of the country. Con- 
sequently, annual electricity consump- 
tion by Con Edison’s residential 
customers averaged 1,093 kilowatt 
hours in 1950 as against 1,830 kwh 
for the nation as a whole. More- 
over, urban operations of the type 
conducted by the company are costly 
and this is reflected in electric rates 


well above the national experience. 


Last year, the average price of elec- 
tricity to Con Edison’s residential 
customers amounted to 4.19 cents 
per kwh compared with the national 
average of 2.88 cents. 

For some years, two factors have 
tended to obscure the intrinsic 
(uality of Con Edison’s cammon stock 
in the minds of investors: A “tough” 
attitude on the part of the New York 
State Public Service Commission and 
the unimpressive outlook for manu- 
‘actured gas operations. However, 
two events of the recent past have 
changed the picture considerably. 
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Last January, natural gas from Texas 
and Louisiana began to flow to the 
system over the lines of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 
under a long term contract calling 
for maximum daily deliveries of 128 
million cubic feet. This has per- 
mitted complete conversion of the 
company’s Westchester County sys- 
tem from manufactured gas to the 
natural product. As larger natural 
gas supplies become available, gradual 
conversion of other parts of the 
system to this low-cost fuel should 
be possible. Meanwhile, natural gas 
is being used as a substitute for oil 
in enriching manufactured gas and a 
portion can also be used as a boiler 
fuel during the warm weather months 
when gas demand diminishes. 
Another recent development with 
constructive implications was the 
realistic approach of the New York 
Public Service Commission in the 
Rochester Gas & Electric case which 
caused public utility analysts to sit 
up and take notice. Granting an in- 
terim boost of six per cent in electric 
rates, the Commission noted that 
“public utility rates . . . cannot alone 





Consolidated Edison 


Gross Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $235.2 $2.17 $2.00 497%—21% 
1938.. 240.9 2.09 2.000 34%—17 
1939.. 2512 222 200 35 —27 
1940.. 2569 223 200 327%—21% 
1941.. 2598 2.00 180 23%—11% 
1942.. 2609 1.79 160 167%—11% 
1943.. 275.0 1.70 1.60  243%—15% 
1944.. 288.2 1.70 1.60 2534—21% 
1945.. 2978 1.74 160  34%4—24% 
1946.. 313.2 2.20 1.60 36 —24% 
1947.. 3359 1.90 1.60 29%4—21 
1948.. 3708 231 1.60 25%—21 
1949.. 366.3 2.22 1.60 293%%—21% 
1950.. 392.7 2.44 1.70 335%%—26% 
Twelve months ended June 30: 
ec , GE aces ctndad cian 
1951.. 406.0 2.32 a$1.50 a317%—30 





* Has paid dividends in every year since 1885. 


a—To October 9. 


remain unchanged and unaffected in 
an otherwise swiftly changing eco- 
nomic world.” There is little doubt 
that a more cooperative regulatory 
atmosphere would materially aid 
Con Edison. Back in January, 1949 
when the New York utility was 
granted an $11.5 million gas rate in- 
crease, electric rates were reduced 
$21.5 million on an annual basis and 
the company was unsuccessful in its 
attempts to have that decision re- 
versed in the courts. 

However, changes in Commission 
personnel may have brought about 
a more enlightened attitude and it is 
possible that in fixing permanent 
rates for Con Edison the regulatory 
authorities will take cognizance of 
increased capital needs, as they did 
in the Rochester Gas case. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that the 
company’s capital expenditures 
totaled $353 million during 1946- 
1950, and approximately the same 
amount is scheduled to be invested 


in new plant in the 1951-1955 period. 
Another Consideration 


While passing upon rate matters, 
the present Commission will probably 
take another look at the company’s 
depreciation reserve. In 1946, the 
Commission questioned the adequacy 
of this reserve and in that year Con 
Edison set up an “unearned surplus- 
special” account amounting to $162.5 
million by a corresponding reduction 
in the stated value of the common 
stock. However, even if the com- 
pany is required to use part of this 
special surplus to bolster the deprecia- 
tion reserve, the rate of return would 
still appear to be on the low side. 

Last December, the common stock 
was placed on a 50-cent quarterly 
basis; this was the amount paid in 
the prewar years 1937-1940 inclusive, 
but since September, 1941 a 40-cent 
rate had prevailed. Except for the 
war period 1942-1945 and 1947, the 
present $2 annual dividend rate has 
been covered by earnings in every 
year since 1929, although in varying 
amounts. While the $2 rate appears 
maintainable under present condi- 
tions, some uncertainty will exist 
until a permanent rate structure has 
been fixed for the company. This 
is reflected in the 6.2 per cent yield 
afforded at the market price of 32, 
an exceptionally generous return for 
an issue of this quality. 
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Scandals It’s become rather un- 
Don't settling to the average 
American to read in his 
Cease 


newspaper or hear over 
the radio of another scandal in 
government—whether Federal, state 
or municipal. The latest evidence of 
wrong-doing concerns the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

Perhaps the worst scandal of recent 
times was the revelation that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
been the political football of influ- 
ential persons in the Government. 
This agency has made many loans 
which would never have been granted 
by any responsible private bank—and 
even if they had been made, they 
most certainly would have resulted in 
an onslaught of public criticism plus 
criminal prosecution of those in- 
volved. While the Democrats and the 
Republicans involved in questionable 
RFC loans may not have committed 
criminal acts, they did fail in their 
trust to the public. The RFC as an 
agency has cost taxpayers too many 
millions of dollars in worthless loans. 
It has long outlived its usefulness and 
should be abolished. 

Other recent scandals of impor- 
tance involved Democrats in New 
York City and Republicans in Staten 
Island — these the results of loose 
government on the part of both poli- 
tical parties. And down in Missis- 
sippi the do-gooders holding political 
offices there were found to be selling 
public positions which were under 
their jurisdiction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Voter should cer- 
tainly remember these scandals at 
election time — particularly the na- 
tional elections in 1952. But will they 
remember these evidences of corrup- 
tion sufficiently to demand a thorough 
house-cleaning of the various nests of 
foul politics? Unless the public really 
wants clean government it will not 
get it. 
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Costs Run Too frequently many 
Into Many persons become para- 
‘aie lyzed with fear and fail 
Billions : 


to appraise properly the 
future of the nation because they find 
it difficult to understand the true 
meaning of the multi-billion dollar 
expenditures which have become so 
commonplace in the Government. 

Less than 40 years ago the national 
debt, for example, was only slightly 
more than a billion dollars. After the 
nation was plunged into World War 
I our debt jumped to over $25 bil- 
lion. But even that was small com- 
pared with a total indebtedness today 
of nearly $258 billion. 

The present debt burden is not en- 
tirely the result of the two world 
wars which we have experienced. The 
trend toward a multi-billion dollar 
debt was accelerated even in peace- 
time under the administration of the 
late President Roosevelt. During the 
depression he introduced what was to 
become a continuous process of ex- 
travagant appropriation of the pub- 
lic’s money and a disregard for living 
within one’s income. Mr. Truman 
merely continued that process. 

It stands to reason that the cold 
war with Russia and the fighting in 
Korea will add billions of dollars to 
an already over-sized public debt un- 
less there is a decided effort to econo- 
mize wherever possible. But the 
multi-billion dollar appropriations 
continue to be rolled around freely. 

Some day, however, we will 
awaken to the true meaning of this 
folly. Even among New Dealers like 
Senator Connally the question of what 
will be the net result of these spend- 
ing orgies is beginning to be a cause 
for concern. 








Page 


Are We Almost $85 billion has 
Buying been spent so far by the 

United States, primarily 
Peace? 


through the Marshall 
Plan, to assist the nations of Western 
Europe and other countries of the 
world supposedly friendly to us in 
their economic rehabilitation and de- 
fense against aggression. 

And we are not yet ready to call 
a halt to our generosity. Congress 
would further extend assistance to 
the free nations of the world in addi- 
tional billions of dollars. Instead of 
gaining the respect of the people of 
the nations receiving such aid, it 
appears to some observers that for 
all it is doing the United States is 
being regarded less favorably than 
it was in former years. Uncle Sam 
today is being looked upon as an 
Uncle Sap who can always be called 
upon to shell out his wealth freely, 
and even indiscreetly. 

In addition, American visitors to 
Europe during the past year bring 
back reports that the United States 
currently is being regarded abroad 
not with appreciation but with envy. 
This certainly cannot be accepted as 
a good sign—and it casts some 
amount of doubt upon how much 
whole-hearted support we can really 
expect from our allies in the event of 
a military crisis. 

Many Americans wonder, there- 
fore, whether our large outlays of 
money to the rest of the world repre- 
sent only the purchase of temporary 
peace, if such is possible. If this is 
the case, will it really be worthwhile 
in the long run? 

This unrestrained passing around 
of so many billions of dollars to for- 
eign nations is not to be considered 
lightly for it represents a severe tax 
upon the resources of our nation. It 
is a particularly serious matter if in 
later years we are to find that we 
kave gained nothing from it. 
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Industry Bullish— 
To Spend Billions 


Corporate managements planning vast expenditures on 
plant and equipment, reflecting confidence that general 


business activity will hold to high levels in years ahead 


million in 1951. Gulf Oil is increas- 
ing refinery capacity as part of a $200 
million enlargement program. 

To meet the great increase en- 
visaged in national production, the 
railroads will spend nearly $1.5 bil- 
lion this year for road improvements 
and new equipment. 

The electric power industry, which 
was building additional capacity when 


boom within a boom has 
developed in the United States 
which will experience this year the 
greatest expenditure by private in- 
dustry for new plants and equipment 
in American history. What’s more, 
the expansion pace will continue 
through 1952, and apparently further. 
Much of the building results, of 


> course, from defense needs, Boom No. 


1. But it goes further than purely 
war plant building. Industry also 


is preparing for the nation’s butter | 
| needs of the future, Boom No. 2. 


Scope of Program 


' Following the nation’s vast plant | ™ 
» expansion program of World War | 
| II, many economists including the — 
|» President’s select advisers anticipated : 
| that industry would take a forced 


breathing spell during the period of 
reconversion. But the rest period 
did not materialize. 

In 1948, industry topped all pre- 
ceding records by spending $19.2 
billion for new plant and equipment. 
In 1949 and 1950, such expenditures 
approached but did not quite reach 
the 1948 high when they totaled $18.1 
billion and $18.6 billion respectively. 
This year, all preceding yardsticks 
go into the discard with expenditures 
for the full year now officially 
estimated at $24.8 billion. 

Here are some examples recently 
announced : 

General Electric, which in five 
years has spent $425 million on new 
plant and equipment now finds it 
necessary to lay out $350 million ad- 
ditional, one-third under Government 
certificates of necessity, in the four 
years ahead. 

Westinghouse Electric, following 
the expenditure of $150 million in 
a four-year period 1945-48, will 
spend $293 million more in the next 
three years, increasing its manufac- 
turing facilities by 50 per cent. 

Work on the new Fairless Works 
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the United States entered the war, 
expects by the end of 1952 to double 
its capacity of ten years earlier. It 
now possesses about half of the 
world’s total generating capacity. 


The Goal 


In his initial report to the Presi- 
dent, Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson noted that, at the peak of 
World War II, 45 per cent of the 

j gross national product went for na- 

tional defense. By the end of 1951, 

in the present defense emergency, he 

forecast it would be about 15 per cent 

i and, at its height, not more than 20 

per cent. 

Given the blueprint, industry has 
gone ahead with selective expansion, 
s and apparently is providing not alone 
_ for the present decade’s defense needs 
_ but also for the civilian economy. 

_ In this connection, both Govern- 
ment and industry would do well to 
weigh the recent suggestion of an- 
other Charles E. Wilson, General 
Motors’ president, who advocates 
the establishment of dual-purpose 
plants that could shift between mili- 

brother of Big Steel, has authorized tary and civilian production. A long- 

$150 million for further additions and range program putting the emphasis 
improvements. And in the endeavor cn sustained research, continuing 
of the industry to keep steel capacity arms production on a reduced scale 
up to and ahead of expanding na- and flexibility of operation, has an ob- 
tional needs should be mentioned the vious advantage over stockpiling of 
programs of National Steel, Armco weapons which may be the last word 

Steel and others. in perfection today but may prove 
Du Pont’s capital expenditures as dated as the musket tomorrow. 

which capped a $550 million five-year Such a program would also minimize 

expansion program last year, are a post-defense surplus of idle plant 
running around $100 million this space. 

year. The chemical industry as a Meanwhile, industry is pushing its 

whole is expected to spend nearly plans to meet the nation’s butter re- 

two billion in 1951. quirements as well as its need for 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, which guns. Only the limitation placed on 
last year-end wrote finis to a two- it by shortages of some materials 
year $350 million capital expenditure seems likely to modify the pace of the 
program, faces a continuing need for expansion program. 
added capacity. And another mem- All of which indicates, by action 
ber of the Standard family, Indiana, rather than words, that corporate 
is well along on a plant expansion and management is confident general 
€quipment improvement project en- business activity will continue high 
tailing a cost of not less than $190 in the years ahead. 


of U. S. Steel Corporation is now 
well under way near Morrisville, Pa., 
on the Delaware River, but this is 
only part of the company’s program 
to increase capacity. For the first 


half of 1951, it spent $119.4 million 
for additions to and replacements of 
To complete projects on 


facilities. 





U.S. Steel 
the company’s books at mid-year a 
further expenditure of $670 million 


will be needed. 
Bethlehem Steel, the not so little 
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Motor Truck Lines 
Are Big Business 


Highway carriers long have been the leading competitors 


of the nation's railroads. But only a few companies have 


attained substantial size; fewer yet are publicly-owned 


he motor carriers which transport 

freight over the nation’s high- 
ways are busier this year than ever be- 
fore. Not only is increased economic 
activity bringing the truck lines 
more business, but material scarcities 
and the need for faster shipment of 
short-haul freight is contributing 
more tonnage to intercity motor traf- 
fic. Tonnage transported by Class I 
carriers (those with an annual gross 
of $200,000 or more) climbed 25.3 
per cent over volume hauled in 1949, 
and latest interim figures reported this 
year show gains of nearly as much. 

Trucks (and air freight also) are 
called into service whenever essential 
machinery or materials become scarce, 
in order to rush small shipments from 
several points to the desired destina- 
tion. The greatest upswing in truck 
shipments during the first three 
months of this year was 37 per cent 
for heavy machinery. Building mate- 
rials, including structural steel, were 
not far behind with a gain of 32 per 
cent. The dislocation of thousands of 
families because of shifts of military 
personnel and the erection of new 
plants was reflected in an increase of 
35 per cent in truck movement of 
household goods. 

Transportation of motor vehicles 
by the trucking industry has been 
making rapid strides owing to the 
time saved in by-passing haulage to 
and from railroad freight terminals. 
Last year, the trucking industry 
hauled nearly 5.4 million trucks and 
cars, an increase of 53 per cent over 
1949. Trucks are hauling more petro- 
leum than the railroads, claiming 70 
per cent of all petroleum shipped last 
year. Other than general freight, 
liquid petroleum is by far the largest 
type of product or commodity carried. 
Frozen foods (both liquids and 
solids) comprise another category of 
fast-growing importance since refrig- 
erated trucks never have to stand on 
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sidings to be by-passed by passenger 
express trains. Immediately in the 
offing is transportation of U. S. mail 
by trucks for distances up to 200 
miles with charges to be based on 
motor carrier costs plus a reasonable 
profit rather than upon charges by 
other modes of transportation. 

Once entirely unregulated, the na- 
tion’s interstate motor carriers (both 
freight and passenger) were placed 
under jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1935. The 
carriers are divided into three groups 
—Class I with annual gross revenues 
of $200,000 or more; Class II, $50,- 
000 to $200,000, and Class III, less 
than $50,000. While there are about 
22,000 motor carriers of property 
only a small fraction are presently 
in the Class I category. Compara- 
tively few of these have attained sub- 
stantial size, and only a handful are 
publicly-owned. 

Largest of these is U. S. Freight 
which operates through eleven 
wholly-owned subsidiaries and two 
50 per cent-owned affiliates engaged 
in consolidating and forwarding less- 
than-carload shipments, and in truck- 
ing and warehousing. Income is de- 
rived mainly through the purchasing 
of transportation in “wholesale” 
quantities from railroads or other 
carriers at carload or truckload rates, 
and the “retailing” of service to ship- 
pers and receivers throughout the 


country. Gross revenues since 194) 
kave nearly doubled, falling onl 
slightly short of $80 million last. year, 
deficits—usually small—have been re. 
ported in only five years since 1929. 

U. S. Freight is the only Big Board 
company ; shares of all other publicly- 
owned units are traded over-the-f 
counter. Associated Transport, which 
has offices and terminals throughout 
the East and as far west as Cincin- 
nati, has shared proportionately inf 
the industry’s increased volume buf 
large arrears on the six per cent pref 
ferred stock preclude payment of any 
common dividends. : 

Two of the better-situated com) 
panies are U. S. Truck Lines and 
Pacific Intermountain Express, the 
first of which has paid dividends since 
1936, splitting its stock 20-for-1 inf 
1939, with net income in  somep 
amount reported in all years since 
1932. Operations are conducted> 
through subsidiaries located mainly> 
in the Midwest with representation 
also in the Los Angeles-San Fran-F 
cisco area. Incorporated in 1940 tof 
acquire the business of three truckh 
line companies, Pacific Intermountain 
has reported common share earnings> 
in each year since (1941 excepted).— 

The motor truck business is highly> 
competitive, and action by state au-f 
thorities to make it responsible forf 
damage done to highways by veritabley 
freight cars on wheels means addi-F 
tional problems to be faced in theft 
future. One interesting trend in they 
business which will tend to reducef 
costs is employment of diesel power,F 
particularly on long hauls in thef 
West. But while the long-term gainf 
in motor freight traffic is bringing the 
industry into the category of big busi-f 
ness, most individual units remain in 
the speculative category owing to lack 
of sustained earning power in yean> 
of depressed business levels. 


Publicly-Owned Motor Freight Companies 


7Revenues—, 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 
Associated Trans- 
$28.7 $35.3 


port 
19.7 


1949 


$1.82 
Interstate Motor 
Freight 
Pacific Inter- 
mountain Exp. 
U. S. Freight.... 
U.S. Truck Lines, 


16.8 3.03 


14.1 
72.0 


16.3 
79.6 


4.82 
2.06 


22. 


a—Includes 50 cents non-recurring. 


2.34 


Earned Per Share, 
c—Annual—, 


-—Dividends— 
Paid = Indi 


c-Six Months—, in 
1950 


1950 1951 
$1.36 $0.98 


1.21 


1950 
$2.63 


1951 
None 8 


Price 
None 


a3.47 1.50 $0.35 $1.00 11 


5.95 
4.05 


2.59 
1.34 


1.99 
1.19 


1.65 
1.50 


2.00 33 
1.50 20 


2.83 1.54 1.20 1.20 1.20 15 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Despite summer slump for consumer goods, over-all economic 


activity as measured by gross national product continued to 


rise. Corporate profits dropped slightly but remained high 


By far the most inclusive measure of over-all 
economic activity is gross national product, which 
takes into account both changes in the price level 
and production and consumption rates in unit 
terms. Personal consumption expenditures always 
constitute the largest single component of GNP; 
these were adversely affected during the third quar- 
ter by the slump in sales of electrical appliances, 
automobiles, furniture, textiles and other items. In 
addition, industrial production during the July- 
September period was below the levels prevailing 
earlier in the year, and the trend of spot com- 
modity prices was downward throughout most of 
the quarter, with only a limited recovery by the end 
of September. 


Thus, it would seem logical to conclude that 
gross national product should have shown a drop 
from second quarter levels, which represented an 
all-time peak. But according to a preliminary 
estimate by the Council of Economic Advisers, it 
showed another gain, though a small one, rising to 
$328 billion (annual rate) from $325.6 billion. 
Although the estimate is provisional and obviously 
based on fragmentary data, and will doubtless be 
revised to some extent later, it illustrates the ex- 
tremely limited nature of the business readjustment 
which has received so much publicity and points 
up the growing influence on our economic life of 
plant expansion programs and defense activity. 


These two factors completely offset the very 
considerable effect of the decline in both unit vol- 
ume and unit valuation of business inventories, and 
the small increase in consumer outlays which took 
place despite the drop in some lines thus resulted 
in a higher total GNP. It seems probable that both 
price levels and retail sales in recently slack lines 
will increase during the present quarter, and be- 
yond, and thus further advances in capital outlays 
by business and Government will augment GNP 
directly, along with anticipated continued gains in 
spending by individuals. 
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Despite the indicated growth in the economy 
during the third quarter, corporate profits lost 
ground again for the third time in a row. From 
a peak annual rate of $27.8 billion in the last quar- 
ter of 1950 they have fallen successively to $23.3 
billion, $22 billion and $21.3 billion in the first 
three quarters of 1951. This is a substantial change, 
but it still leaves them exactly equal to the peak 
quarterly rate reached during the boom year 1948. 
And it is estimated that the latest results made 
allowance for some $3.3 billion of inventory losses 
—not likely to be repeated over the foreseeable 
future—whereas those reported for previous periods 


‘ included inventory profits, placed at $2.3 billion in 


the second quarter and $8.9 billion in the first 
quarter. 


The sudden impact on fourth quarter earnings 
of higher tax rates applicable to nine months’ oper- 
ations will wipe out much, perhaps all, of the 
accounting benefit derived from the probable transi- 
tion from inventory losses to inventory profits. 
But once this adjustment has been made, reported 
earnings should stabilize at levels which, despite a 
larger tax take, will be very substantial in relation 
to the current level of stock prices, and dividends 
will also be well maintained thanks in part to large 
non-cash charges for accelerated amortization of 
new plant and equipment costs. 


Thus, stocks remain statistically undervalued in 
the light of previous bull market experience. It is 
possible that this factor, together with a widespread 
desire to seek protection against inflation, could 
bring about a very substantial further market ad- 
vance. But the conservative investor cannot count 
on any such development with sufficient certainty to 
justify him in throwing caution to the winds. At 
present historically high levels, income and price 
stability and inflation hedge characteristics are 
the attributes which investors should look for in 
stock commitments. 


Written October 10, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Construction Outlook 


The rapid expansion in industrial plant this 
year which has accounted for a major part of 
the ‘increase in building over 1950 now promises 
to be carried into next year in large volume. 
Industrial work at the end of the first 40 weeks 
of this year led all other categories of construc- 
tion with nearly $3.4 billion in engineering con- 
tract awards, 182 per cent over the same 1950 
period. While industrial contracts have been 
averaging $84.3 million per week, volume for the 
latest two weeks of the 1951 period totaled $409 
million, an average of $204.5 million. Some of 
the larger recent contracts include an $80 million 
steam plant ordered by Pacific Gas & Electric, 
a $21.2 million paper mill for National Container 
Corporation, a $10 million Chrysler engine plant, 
a $50 million guided missile plant to be operated 
by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, and a $10 million 
ethylene plant to be built at Port Arthur, Texas. 
Around 70 per cent of the industrial contracts 
awarded so far this year have been for the Middle 
West, West, and South. With contract awards 
totaling nearly $6 billion for the first 40 weeks, 
eleven per cent over the 1950 period, a high rate 
of actual construction activity in 1952 is in 
prospect. 


Freight Car Deliveries 


Freight car deliveries in September rose to 
8,533 compared with the month-earlier total of 
7,183, when output was retarded by labor diff- 
culties. New orders received last month totaling 
9,657 exceeded deliveries, lifting the backlog of 
cars on order as of October 1 to 140,135. Of 
the latter amount, however, only 94,231 represents 
orders on the books of the car builders, with the 
remainder to be built in the railroad shops. The 
present backlog is sufficient to keep the freight 
car building industry busy for over a year, at 
the September production rate, indicating that 
this traditionally feast-or-famine industry will be 
“feasting” for some months to come barring further 
interruptions to production. 


Airline Mail Pay 


The subsidy element is being separated by the 
CAB from air mail pay of all domestic air lines, 
effective October. 1. Similar action with respect 
to the international carriers will be taken by next 
June 30. Domestic rates of mail pay for the 
“Big Four’ (American, Eastern, Trans World 
16 


and United) have been fixed at 45 cents a ton 
mile, an amount supposed to compensate each 
carrier only for the service rendered. American 
received only five per cent of 1950 revenues from 
mail pay, Eastern, four per cent, and Trans World 
and United, eight per cent. Thus, these unsub- 
sidized carriers have little to fear from any change 
in the basis of computing mail pay, in contrast 
with the position of the smaller, subsidized lines 
which are vulnerable to possible reductions. The 
CAB estimates that in the 13 years since the Civil 
Aeronautics Act was passed, the domestic airlines 
have received $457 million in air mail pay, of 
which about 60 per cent represents subsidy pay- 
ments. 


Tire Production 


Shipments of 5.63 million passenger car tires 
in August were eight per cent above July, but 
a 14 per cent rise in production to 6.02 million 
casings resulted in a 16.9 per cent increase in 
inventories, which now are at the highest point 
of the year and 45 per cent above the March 31 
low of less than 2.1 million. The August 31 
inventory total was 2.97 million. The 1951 in- 
ventory pattern is in sharp contrast to that of last 
year when the high point of 10.36 million passenger 
casings was followed by a decline which carried 
manufacturers’ stocks to 3.82 million casings by 
the end of August. The excess of demand over 
production continued until March, which marked 
the turning point. Expectations of a rise in the 
price of natural rubber and of a possible -increase 
in the Government price of synthetic spurred tire 
production in August and continues to stimulate 
both output and purchases. 


Cotton Crop Estimate 


The cotton trade was caught off-balance by the 
Agriculture Department’s October 9 crop estimate 
of 16.93 million bales against a month earlier 
estimate of 17.29 million bales. Private estimates 
issued a few days prior had generally placed the 
crop around or above 17.5 million bales, noting 
that many sections of the Cotton Belt are pre- 
dicting a top crop for the first time in years. The 
Crop Reporting Board attributes its about-face on 
the outlook to prolonged drouths and high tem- 
peratures. The report touched off a sharp but 
brief rally in the sagging cotton futures market, 
but no immediate response came from the cotton 
textile trade where prices were unaffected and mills 
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showed little interest in price-fixing operations in 
the futures markets. Farmers’ hopes of higher 
prices later on were stimulated by the reports, 
which has given new impetus to the holding move- 
ment and is likely to prompt many more growers 
to place their crops under Government loan. 


Men's Clothing Prices 


Sales of men’s clothing have been stimulated 
by recent price reductions of 15 to 20 per cent, 
but these cuts are not expected to last. In the first 
place, retailers are accepting a reduction in mark- 
up not for an indefinite period but merely to 
help move present inventories. Secondly, Aus- 
tralian wool prices have been rising again, with 
an advance of about 30 per cent since the first 
of October. Because of this, woolen and worsted 
mills plan to revise prices on their spring 1952 
lines, with mark-ups of 20 to 50 cents a yard ex- 
pected. Men’s clothing prices thus may even move 
above the previous levels. The trend of wool 
prices, however, is favorable to the development 
of man-made suiting fabrics, which should be 
available in larger quantities and at competitive 
prices in future months. 


Movie Attendance Rising 

Motion picture patronage continues to increase 
following the upturn which began last May, and 
gains in box-office receipts have been outpacing 
rises in costs. While the increase in attendance 
from less than 55 million weekly early this year 
to about 60 million at the present time is less 
than 10 per cent, the rate of earnings gain has 
been materially greater. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Sperry has introduced a new automatic marine 
steering control system. 


Atchison is buying diesel electric locomotives, 
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costing $3 million, from Fairbanks, Morse, 
scheduled for delivery in 1952. 

General Motors produced 1,800,558 passenger 
cars and 451,749 trucks and coaches in the nine 
months to September 30 vs. 2,305,803 and 461,534 
respectively in the same period last year. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has been authorized to 
raise natural gas rates an average of 9.14 per 
cent for all classes of consumers. 

Cluett, Peabody’s spring prices on Arrow 
products remain unchanged. 

S. H. Kress sales for the nine months to 
September 30 were 6.8 per cent above the same 
period last year. Company has 259 stores in 
operation vs. 257 last year. 

Reading Company plans a $24.5 million ex- 
penditure for motive power and road improve- 


ments; 1950 capital expenditures totaled $16.5 
million. 


Other Corporate News 

Dixie Cup stockholders vote November 16 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Ohio Oil’s expansion and replacement program 
this year is at a record high of $40 million. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers’ sales for 
the fiscal year to June 30 were $259.8 million vs. 
$214.9 million a year earlier. 

White Sewing Machine directors deferred com- 
mon dividend action; strike at company plant. 

Thermoid Company has acquired control of 
Essex Rubber for approximately $500,000. 

* Sears, Roebuck has opened a new branch store 
in Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela. 

National Power & Light stockholders vote 
October 31 on merging with its parent, Phoenix 
Industries Corporation. New company will be 
National Phoenix Industries. 

Magnavox Company had sales of $44.1 million 


for the fiscal year to June 30 vs. $31.7 million a 
year earlier. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—-together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't, 2%4s, 1972-67 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 96 3.00 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

1985 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 a5 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999. 2.95 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 44%s, 1963.... 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 98 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price i Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 : Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum : Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum ’ 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum : 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 90 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends« ;--Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products *2.00 $1.50 b$1.53 b$1.39 36 
Dow Chemical 2) *2.40 5.73 c6.12 116 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1. 1.20 g1.80 g3.08 37 
General Electric : 2.85 b2.68 b2.44 61 
General Foods 1.80 al.01 a0.70 45 
Int’] Business Machines *4 00 *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 216 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 £3.92 £4.04 52 
Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 52 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 61 
United Biscuit ; 1.20 b2.19 b2.09 34 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—1l2 
months to May 31. {—12 months to- June 30. g—12 months 
to July 31 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

c—— Dividends, *Indi- 

Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 

Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 
American Stores 1939 $2.00 $2.00 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 900 9.00 158 5.7 
Borden Company 1889 2.80 , 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison 1885 1.70 d 32 $6.2 
Household Finance 1926 2.20 , 39 «6.1 
en ee eee 1918 3.00 . 56... 35 
Louisville & Nashville... 1934 3.52 . 54 6.5 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 J 45 6.7 
May Dept. Stores 1911 P 33 4.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 y 336.1 
Philadelphia Electric.... 1902 ‘ $5.2 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 : 1 50 5.9 
Safeway Stores 1927 ' 1.80 6.8 
Socony- Vacuum 1912 ‘ 110 34 $47 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 1910 . 200 34 5.9 
Sterling Drug ; 150 46 5.4 
Texas Company 165 S55 59 
Underwood Corp J aao 6S COTS 
Union Pacific R. A 6.00 105 48 
United Fruit . 450 65 69 
Walgreen Company ; 145 29 6.4 


* Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
t Based on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

am a ae Recent 

951 1950 1951 Price 

Allied Stores $3.0 $3.00 c$1.71 c$0.39 44 
Bethlehem Steel . J c5.63 c4.74 54 
Cluett, Peabody . d c2.52 3.24 35 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. 4 f1.12 £1.30 16 
Container Corporation.. 2. . c2.15 c4.42 40 
Firestone Tire : : c3.34 c5.85 63 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 J c2.33 c235 33 
General Amer.Transport. 3. : c2.12 1.70 52 
General Motors 6.00 f 05.46 3.13 53 
Glidden Company 2.10 g2.15 g2.76 46 

Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 » 3. c3.49 c4.65 87. 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 : cl1.63 c2.06 49 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 A c3.32 4.83 72 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 d c3.09 2.39 34 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 J c3.09 ¢2.39 34 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 . c2.25 c2.69 43 
3.45 k c4.08 c3.61 43 

West Penn Electric.... 1.85 c1.70 cl.51 29 


c—Half-year. f—12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to 
July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





A tale of how taxpayer dollars go down the drain in 


Washington — Small business couldn't carry the ball for 


aluminum—Mobilization of academic pool will cause stir 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A Govern- 
ment employe recently complained to 
his boss that he had nothing to do, 
that he was bored, and so was think- 
ing of quitting. In reply, the boss 
asked him to be patient; in a little 


} while, he’d get an assistant. The point 


atalino 


Sse she 


Dainese 


was this: the boss supposed that he 
was being asked indirectly for a raise, 
and with equal indirection, he offered 
one. In Government, people get 


} raises in proportion to the number 


they “supervise.” 

This may be a clue to why almost 
everything in Government costs so 
much money. A man works, say, 
for Agriculture as a research chemist. 
He’s a top scientist and year by year, 
through papers he contributes to the 
learned journals, develops a reputa- 
tion for himself. To get more money, 
he must quit the laboratory for the 
desk and become an executive. To 
rate as an executive, he must have a 
staff. There are thousands of peo- 
ple in just that situation who can 
get more pay only by becoming rela- 
tively useless. 

Then there’s the way budgeting 
works. It’s found that something or 
other must be done. This is called 
creating a “function.” If there’s a 
function, there must also be an or- 
ganization. One person handling a 
job is impossible ordinarily, since the 
man doing it, whatever his talent, 
would be under-rated. To be appre- 
ciated, he must become a boss. That 
involves getting assistants, stationery, 


equipment—all the things that go with 
tunctions. 


_ A great deal of time is spent also 
In creating and then attending meet- 


Hings of “interdepartmental commit- 


tees.” The purpose of these is to build 
up personal connections. It’s the law- 
yers, mostly, who do this, just as in 
private life their search for clients 
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brings them into all sorts of clubs 
where they meet each other. 


Examination of the trend of Sav- 
ings Bond sales over the past several 
years shows that it’s only the larger 
denominations that have declined. 
Sales of small units—$100 or less— 
have been pretty steady. However, 
the number of purchasers of these 
has been going up. Thus even among 
the small denomination buyers, aver- 
age purchases have been declining. 

For the Treasury, there was this 
problem in sales management : Should 
it seek to recapture the old market 
or, on the contrary, attempt additional 
expansion in the field in which it was 
holding its own? The decision seems 
to be more or less to sacrifice the 
wealthy and to cultivate those with 
less money. It can be done with rela- 
tively low sales costs—by getting ad- 
ditional companies to set up pay 
deduction programs. 

The Treasury makes a comparison 
that is, perhaps, a bit unfair: it com- 
piles figures showing that the rate at 
which bonds are turned in is less 
than withdrawals at savings banks, 
post offices, etc. Even so, the rate 
is pretty low—about one per cent 
monthly on sales. 


Charles E. Wilson feels that one 
great mistake in expanding aluminum 
output had been made at the start. 
Too much time was spent trying to 
recruit small companies. The job 
calls for big concerns. Now, there’s 
just enough worry on this point to 
to conciliate Congressional cham- 
pions of small business. It’s the major 
companies that must carry the ball. 


The Capehart Amendment, as it 
now stands, lets individual companies 
demand new ceilings based on sales 
and general overhead cost rises. This 





clause may be eliminated. _ Instead, 
OPS would be ordered to rehash its 
various orders, especially those cov- 
ering manufactured goods in order to 
allow for other than operating ex- 
penses. It’s likely that there still will 
be a lot of commotion. 

OPS would like to assign these ad- 
ditional costs to particular products. 
The alternative would be to let a 
company simply divide its overhead 
and sales expense into total dollar 
sales. This, it’s felt, will make ceil- 
ings even less important than they 
are now as instruments of price con- 
trol. So, actual allocation is hoped 
for. 

Inquiry among accounting firms 
holding its own? The decision seems 
company—a few of the greatest, ex- 
cepted—now allocate overhead by 
product. To do it would require the 
expensive installation of new systems. 
In the absence of cost information, 
will it be possible to issue orders that 
are reasonably close to actuality ? 


It’s the building of jet planes 
that’s creating so many bottlenecks. 
For instance, the builders can’t use 
general purpose machine tools. Spe- 
cial tools, many of them newly de- 
signed, are needed, putting a heavy 
burden on the tool makers. 


The Government is now encour- 
aging ‘something that will create a 
rumpus as the news about it gets out. 
It’s trying to “mobilize the humani- 
ties,” i.e., the professors in the vari- 
ous liberal arts. The first step is a 
questionnaire. This is supposed to 
be one of the necessities of cold war 
and there’s no appreciation of the in- 
congruity of the idea. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation... 


It’s a dog’s life, and no wonder! 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines freight 
division has employed ten specially 
trained animal stewards to facilitate 
animal shipments — these stewards 
wil act as virtual guardians of the 
animals while they are in flight. . 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has 
developed a process for fabricating a 
32-foot-long aluminum aircraft wing 
in one piece, thereby doing away with 
assemblies calling for about 1,500 
parts and some 5,000 rivets as well 
as saving perhaps 300 man hours of 
labor—the largest unit of an aircraft 
wing ever made, it soon will be mass- 
produced on a new machine that took 
six years to be developed. 


Drugs... 


For the lady who does her hair at 
home, a new product called Lighten- 
ing Change will lighten her hair by 
“up to eight shades” in from 10 to 30 
minutes and eliminate the “bleached 
blonde” look—it joins Tintair and 
Tintair Touch Up to make the third 
product to be introduced by Bymart, 
Inc.. in the past vear \ pleas- 


ant tasting remedy for coughs due 
to colds or associated with allergic 
reactions of the upper respiratory 
tract has been brought out by Abbott 
Laboratories for prescription by doc- 
tors—called Thenylene Expectorant, 
it’s a combination of an Abbott cough 
syrup with an antihistaminic agent. 
. . A green-colored, mint-flavored 
dentifrice goes on sale in 75 cities 
across the country this week, the 
product of the Pepsodent Division of 
Lever Bros. Co.—called Chlorodent, 
the new toothpaste “will for the first 
time in history enable a person to 
achieve total mouth hygiene by brush- 
ing the teeth.”. . . Quietly, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company re- 
cently followed the lead of other food 
chains by stocking some 100 so-called 
drug products from aspirin to sham- 
poo in a small number of test stores— 
moreover, the A&P is toying with 
the notion of adding comic books, 
magazines and a limited number of 
housewares as regular items. 


Films ... 


Six and one-half years ago the city 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, launched 
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“EVERYTHING THAT’S GOOD 
FOR YOUR CAR” 


At Tydol Flying-A-Dealers 


TIDE 
=> ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
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WATER 











a 15-year experiment in which it 
would add sodium fluoride to its 
water supply to combat tooth decay. 
Results to date, for example: tooth 
decay curtailed some 59 per cent 
among children from 5 to 7 years of 
age—the U. S. Public Health Service 
is reported to be so pleased with the 
tests that it is preparing a motion pic- 
ture film to dramatize the program 
for other cities. . . . The part that 
electricity has played in the progress 
of the railroad industry during the 
past 25 years is vividly brought to life 
on the screen in Shining Rails, a 20- 
minute 16-mm. sound film available 
on loan from General Electric Com- 
pany—a full color picture, it was 
filmed on location from the East to 
the West coast. . . . Detailed informa- 
tion on projectors, lenses, screens and 
other motion picture equipment as 
well as seating arrangements for the 
audience are contained in a handy 31- 
page guidebook, More Brilliant Pro- 
jection, offered by Radiant Manufac- 
turing Corporation—helpful chart in- 
cluded in the booklet shows the rela- 
tionship between audience capacity 
and screen width. 


Office Appliances ... 

Tabletop paper collator works won- 
ders for the small concern: simply 
place pages to be assembled together 
in bins, pull lever and top sheet in 
each stack is ejected for easy gather- 
ing—handling sheets up to 8% x 14 
inches, the Thomas Mechanical Col- 
lator is made by a concern of the 
same name. . . . Most versatile pen- 
cil on the market today appears to be 
a new model called the “66” by 
Sparkes Products Company—it can 
write in any of half a dozen colors: 
black, orange, green, yellow, blue and 
red. ... But if it’s small size that in- 
terests you, then the pencil (and 
fountain pen) to look at is a Wallet- 
size product by Fisher Pen Company 
—available in various colors, it’s n0 
longer than a king-sized cigarette and 
measures only three-eighths inch in 
diameter. . . . A $2,000 Christmas 
window display contest for dealers 
has been announced by W. A. Sheaf- 
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fer Pen Company as a part of its 
holiday season advertising campaign 
_—special emphasis will be placed on 
-he company’s pens and pencils 
which may be personalized with the 
owner’s signature. . . . Blacklight 
Fluorescent Chalk in daylight looks 
like ordinary pastel-colored chalk ; 
but throw a blacklight beam on it 


| and the writing will glow in the dark 


like a neon sign—made by Norco 
Products Manufacturing Company, 
it’s recommended, for example, for 
classroom use while showing slides. 


Publishing . . . 

In the midst of preparations to 
present “Oscar of Industry” trophies 
to corporate management for the best 


» annual reports for 1950, FINANCIAL 
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Wort itself is to receive an award 
this month, the Trade & Specialized 
Publications Plaque of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for the magazine’s 
cover page on the 1951 Buddy Poppy 
drive... . Popular Mechanics maga- 
zine will celebrate its golden anni- 
versary year with the publication in 
January of a 500-page issue. .. . The 
price of a daily newspaper, which 
used to come out of a person’s pin 
money, may soon move into the lux- 
ury category of the budget if the 
present trend continues—in Califor- 
nia, the Los Angeles Times and 
Examiner and the San Diego Umon 
have increased newsstand prices from 
seven cents to ten cents; and in Chi- 
cago, the Tribune has gone from four 
cents. to five cents. . . . Management 
Methods is the name of a new 
monthly soon to appear for manage- 
ment executives interested in the 


§ principles of work simplification— 
) size, an unusual 11% x 11% inches. 
» ... For owners of foreign and sports 


cars, a monthly magazine will make 


Pits debut late in November—title, 
@ Auto Sport Review, issued by Voli- 
™ tant Publishing Corporation. 


Random Notes... 

With the success of the first Chi- 
cago International Trade Fair (1950) 
still talk of the town in the Windy 
City, plans have been announced for 
a repeat performance from March 22 
to April 6, 1952—more than 250,000 


@persons attended the fair held last 


year when business men from 44 
nations of the world displayed their 
products. .. . A miniature cider mill 
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Just 27 years ago Armco engi- 
neers came up with an idea that 
has saved steel users billions of 
dollars. It was the continuous mill 
for rolling steel sheets, and it made 
the slow, costly, back-breaking 
hand mill obsolete overnight. 


Called one of the world’s great 
inventions, the new method pro- 
duced thin sheets by passing thick 
slabs of steel through stand after 
stand of giant rolls. In the inter- 
ests of the steel industry and the 
public, Armeo shared this revolu- 
tionary method by licensing it to 
other steel companies. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \@mc 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 





Last year American mills turned 
out 25 million tons of steel sheets 
and strip. Rolled on hand mills, 
this tonnage would have cost man- 
ufacturers an additional billion 


dollars. 


The continuous mill is one big 
reason why plain steel can still be 
bought for a nickel a pound. But 
in the 27-year history of this 
Armco invention it has done far 
more than cut costs; it makes more 
uniform steels—sheets that enable 
the manufacturer to build better. 
longer-lasting industrial and con- 
sumer products. 
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that grinds up apples and turns out 
the juice while the customer looks on 
has been patented by two Massachu- 
setts inventors—it can also be used 
for other fruits... . Joy Manufactur- 
ing Company is planning to build 
stainless steel flexible coal conveyors 
to be used with continuous mining 
machines— these will incorporate 
ideas on how to carry coal away from 
the site as rapidly as it is mined that 
were developed both by Joy research- 
ers and Bituminous Coal Research, 


an industry development organiza- 
tion. . . . Manpower, Machines and 
Methods is the theme of the 1951 
National Business Show scheduled 
for Grand Central Palace in New 
York City during the week of Octo- 
ber 22-27. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 
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Business Background 





Crosley's give-away: Explain why you prefer a steak dinner 


to a kick in the belly and maybe you can earn $200 a word 





INFUL ?— Ordinarily, we do not 

blow a trumpet over a_ give- 
away contest. They leave us singular- 
ly cold. But some features of the 
recently announced $2 million essay 
contest of Avco’s Crosley division are 
provocative of thought. To illustrate. 
In announcing the plan, a chore 
which Crosley’s top man, JoHN W. 
CRAIG, turned over to the division’s 
general sales manager, W. A. BLEEs, 
the company frankly conceded that it 
expected to make money out of it—a 
profit, no less. “And what,” de- 
manded Blees defensively as he faced 
an audience of some 1,700 persons, 
“is wrong with a profit?” What, in- 
deed? But a frank and challenging 
acknowledgment; for not a few im- 
pute sin to profit. 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Concept—In shaping its cam- 
paign for increased sales of refrigera- 
tors, radios, television sets and other 
Crosley products, the underlying plan 
is broad as well as bold. Several 
thousand persons will win prizes. 
Churches and charities, to be desig- 


nated by prize winners, will receive. 


awards. And here is an intriguing 
part of the idea—the contest is ex- 
pected to prompt public discussion 
of the advantages of living in the 
U. S. A. To cite Avco’s new vice 
president, Lt. General ALBERT C. 
WEDEMYER: “The advantages too 
often are taken for granted.” 


Plan—lIf you are the kind of per- 
son who has kicked because your 
train was late or griped because the 








More NATURAL GAS 
for the industrial heart of AMERICA 





From the newly completed 1,300-mile pipe line of its sub- 
sidiary, Trunkline Gas Company, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line System is now receiving deliveries of 250 million 
cubic feet a day of natural gas from the Gulf Coast area of 
Texas and Louisiana. 


The new pipe line culminates and supplements a program 
of expansion started over two years ago enlarging the 
capacity of Panhandle Eastern from 500 million cubic feet 
at that time <o 850 million cubic feet, the present capacity,— 
an increase of 70 per cent. 


Panhandle Eastern now supplies the equivalent of more 
than 15 million tons of coal annually to nearly seven mil- 
lion persons in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan, and the Province of Ontario, the industrial heart 
of America. 





PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 











weather man forecast “fair” for a 
day that was foul, here’s your chance 
to do something for possible profit 
instead of writing a letter to the edi- 
tor for free. See your Crosley dealer 
and pick up two contest entry blanks, 
Write not more than 50 words on the 
subject, “What the American Way of 
Life Means to Me,” and mail it in. 
For your time and postage stamp you 
become eligible to win a prize ranging 
from $25 to $500 in merchandise cer- 
tificates—for Crosley products, of 
course—on up to cash prizes, $10,000 
tops and $1,000 each for ten also- 
rans. Easy? Well, $10,000 never 
comes easy; $1,000, not too easy; 
TV’s, you can put the old one in 
recreation room, 


Material—By way of an assist, 
here are some pointers that may give 
an appreciative focus. In the demo- 


cratic way of life, Russian style, only 








one person in 103 owns a radio; here, 
there are two radios for every three 
persons in the country. To get enough 
money to buy a seven-inch tube tele- 
vision set in Russia, the average 
worker drawing an average wage has 
to put in 1,224 hours of work; here, 
only 136 hours’ labor will buy a 16- 
inch set. And in this country, you 
can vote officialdom’s rascals out— 
and live. Then go to a church of 
your own choosing and pray for the 
rascals’ souls. In Russia, the man 
who prays out loud risks a future in 
the salt mines. Which brand of “free 
democracy” do you prefer, and why! 
Crosley wants to know. 


One-Two—Last week we met- 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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tioned Georgia-Pacific Plywood’s bid 
to get new business through stock- 
holders’ active participation as sales- 
men in the business they own. Hard- 


| ly had we finished when in walked 


ToHNNY presenting notice of PHILIP 
Morrts’ 100th dividend with an ap- 
peal to the company’s 20,000 stock- 
holders from Chairman A. E. Lyon: 
“So won’t you join us in recommend- 
ing your company’s product to all 
your friends.” 





Taxes—Skyrocketing taxes have 
not halted expansion of operation by 
vigorous growth companies, at least 
not yet. But in many instances tax 
increases are out-pacing profits gains. 
An example: Suburban Propane Gas, 
which in a decade has doubled its cus- 
tomer installations, and is still grow- 
ing. This growth is adequately re- 
flected in operating profits which, be- 
fore taxes, amounted to about $1.2 
million for the first half of this year 
vs. $948,935 for the same period of 
1950. But after allowing for higher 
taxes, earnings per share of common 
stock were 71 cents for the most re- 
cent period as against 85 cents for the 
initial half of last year. 





Controls—More pressing, says 
PauL S. WILLIs, president of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
is the need of slamming the lid on 
rising costs of government than on 
food prices. He takes Government 
figures to show that the nation’s food 
bill went from $17.1 billion in 1940 to 
$52.5 billion last year. But, in the 
same period, the nation’s tax bill 
went from $12.7 billion to about $57 
billion which is more than people 
spent on food. ‘Butter or taxes,” 
he suggests as a slogan to encourage 
more prudent administration of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 





Far Short—The general silence 
of railroad spokesmen with respect to 
ICC’s recent granting of a smaller 
freight rate increase than asked for 
should not be construed as approval. 
Many, if not most, had expected ten 
percent or more. “The _ increase 
granted (nine per cent) was very dis- 
appointing,” said Reading’s presi- 
dent, JosepH A. FIsHER, one of the 
very few to comment, “and was far 
short of the increased wages we have 
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How well have they done? 


Recognize them? 
They are the men who plan, build and run the nation’s 
natural gas pipe lines. 


Their hard work and ’round-the-clock efforts are part of a 
double trust placed in them—by the people who invest the 


money with which they can do their job . . . and by the people 
who so urgently need the gas supplies they furnish. 


Teams of engineers and pipe line builders, dispatchers and 
measurement technicians, compressor station operators and 
office staffs are daily living up to the double trust invested 
in them. 


How well have they done? 


At Texas Gas alone, in the last three years they have doubled 
the supply of natural gas for homes and industries in America’s 
Big River Region. They have seen the results of this work in 
new plants, new people, greater comfort and more prosperity 





for their Region. 


Today, they are at work on a new Texas Gas expansion pro- 
gram that will provide additional facilities. 


Behind their hard work is the double trust placed in them 


every day of the year. 


» Texas Gas 
River Region T 7 






TRANSMISSION 
CORPORATION Wy 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 





to pay, not to speak of the increased 
costs of materials and supplies of 
all kinds.” What action to take next 
is under consideration. Should the 
carriers ask for another hike? Or an 
escalator clause tying in rates with 
rising costs? Or should they rely, 
as Michigan’s famous coach, FIELpD- 
ING H. Yost, did upon “a punt, a 
pass and a prayer’—in other words, 
humping along as best they can and 
waiting for a break in HCL? Your 
guess is probably as good at this time 


as that of any executive heading a 
railroad. 





Random Shots—Quotes picked 
up more or less at random: 

“Endless repetition.” Judge Har- 
oLp R. MeEp1Nna’s studied opinion of 
arguments heard in the Government’s 
suit against investment banking. 

“There is a risk involved.” GEORGE 
KEITH FUNSTON, president, New 
York Stock Exchange, referring to 
the purchase of any kind of property. 
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This announcement is neither an offer fo sell nor a solicitation of any 
offer to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


‘216,694 Shares 


Stix, Baer and Fuller Company 


Common Stock 


(par value $5 per share) 


73,294 shares are being sold by the Company and 143,400 
shares by certain stockholders. 29,549 of the shares being sold 
by the Company are being offered initially to stockholders. 


Price $20.00 Per Share 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from 
such of the Underwriters as may regularly distribute 
the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


October 9, 1951. 


























‘SRS BBABeeeaseeeteeeseenaaaas’ 


Notice to Pinancial World 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE IN OCTOBER? 





RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE: 





(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 


(ce) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE 296-Page Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, newly revised 37th edi- 
tion. Covers 1,654 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 
manual we ever published. Book sold separately for $5. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(Oct. 17) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951. Revised 296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[J Check here if subscription is NEW 


C) Check here if RENEWAL 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full resirmand 


day before the record date. 


Company 
Air-Way Elec. 
Appliance 
Amer. Distilling 
Amer. Viscose 5% pf..Q1.25 
Angostura-Wupperman. os 
c 


Benrus Watch 
Booth Fisheries ...... Q25c 


Cent. Ariz. Lt. & Pr....20c 
Cent. Pr. & Lt. 4% pf.. Q$1 
Clinton Foods M20c 
Columbia Gas Sys.. 

Do 


tind Rock Oil 
Dominion Fabrics... . 


Fedders-Quigan 
Foster & Kleiser. . 


Gamble-Skogmo 
General Shoe 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries ...75c 


Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing .. 
Do 
Holophane Co 
Houston Lighting & ae 


Q25 
OWe 


$4 pf. 


Ingersoll Rand 
Interchemical Corp. 

42% pf Q$1.12% 
Jantzen Knit. Mills. ..Q20c 
Maytag Co. $3 pf.....Q75c 


Merritt-Chap. & Scott. .50c 
Morris Plan of Am....Q5c 


Motor Products 


Do 
Nat’l Rubber Mchy.. 
Neptune Meter 
Norfolk South. Ry.. 
Okla. Gas & El 
Pacific Lighting 
Peabody Coal 
Phillips Petroleum.... 
Radio Corp 
Republic Natural Gas.. 
Standard Tube “B” 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Un. Artists Theatre. ..Q50c 


West. Pacific R. R...Q75c 


O75 


Stock 


Benrus Watch 

Jantzen Knit. Mills.... 
Merritt-Chap. & Scott.. 
Middle States Petrol.... 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Stokely-Van Camp 


Omitted 


Pay- 
able 


11- 1 
10-30 
l1- 1 
10-30 
10-30 


11-1 
11- 1 


12- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-23 
12-17 
11- 1 
10-30 
11-15 
10-31 


10-31 
11-1 


12-10 
12-10 
10-12 


11- 1 
12- 1 


11-1 
11-1 
11-1 
12-1 
11-1 
11-15 
l1- 1 
11-1 
12-21 
11-15 
12-15 
10-30 
11-15 
12-1 
12- 1 
11-26 
10-25 
10-25 
12- 5 
10-30 


11-15 


12-10 
11- 1 
12-27 
11-20 
12- 1 
11-20 


Holders 
of 
Record 


10-19 
10-19 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


10-19 
10-19 


I1- 5 
10-15 
10-18 
10-20 
10-20 
10-15 
10-15 
11-13 


12- 3 
10-15 


10-19 
11-1 


10-17 
10-22 
10-19 


11-23 
11-23 
10-10 


10-15 
11-1 


10-19 
10-15 


10-15 
11-15 
10-11 
l- 1 


10-15 
10-15 
12-7 
11-1 
12-1 
10-11 
10-19 
ll- | 
11-9 


10-19 
10-15 
10-15 
11-5 
10-15 


11- 14 


11-20 
10-15 
12-17 
10-17 
11-9 
10-31 


DePinna 6% pf., White Sewing Machine. 


* Canadian currency. E—Extra. M—Monthly. 


O—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
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-20 
-15 
17 
-17 
- 9 
-31 
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‘This gadget has two uses 


Most of us call this tool a “monkey wrench,” although it was 
originally named for its inventor, Charles Moncke. It’s quite a handy 
gadget, for its jaws can be set to tighten any size bolt in a few seconds. 


That’s the use we make of it here in America. We use it to build 
machinery, to produce more and more, so that we Americans can live better 

and better. Amoco, for instance, uses thousands of them—to adjust refinery 
machinery, to tighten gasoline couplings, and things like that. It helps us make 
more Amoco-Gas, Permalube Motor Oil and other Amoco products, and to 
speed those products to thousands of users. 


But some people, in some other countries, use it differently. They seem 
to delight in throwing a monkey wrench into the works. You can read the 
sad results in any newspaper any day of the week. 


We'd rather use monkey wrenches to build things, for people to use and 
enjoy in the American way. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY @U-J¢p 











Petroleum Sparks Economy 





Concluded from page 3 


14,000 oil-burning diesel-powered 
locomotives. The number of coal- 
burning engines has dropped in the 
same period from 66,000 to 25,000. 

One talks of the tremendous 
growth of the automobile industry 
and of the 48 million trucks and pas- 
senger cars on the road. But that 
growth would have been impossible 
had not the petroleum industry suc- 
ceeded in constantly developing new 
sources of crude oil and expended 
billions of dollars in adding to its 
refining capacity—not only to provide 
tuel and lubricants for the automobile 
but for automobile manufacturing 
facilities as well. 

That there is scarcely any industry 
that would not be crippled by an oil 
industry shutdown, however brief, is 
obvious from even casual study of 
Government figures covering the 
supply of available energy over the 


‘first half of this century. In 1900, 
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the year before Spindletop, 4.7 per 
cent of the available energy was of 
petroleum origin and 3.2 per cent 
natural gas, a total of 7.9 per cent 
for the entire industry. In that same 
year coal provided 88.9 per cent of 
the nation’s energy. Last year petro- 
leum provided 35.4 per cent and 
natural gas 18.7 per cent, a total of 
54.1 per cent, against but 41.4 per 
cent for the coal industry. 


Home and Farm 

Not alone have industry and trans- 
portation been revolutionized by 
petroleum. The home and the farm 
also have benefited. Approximately 
five million homes in the nation are 
heated by oil-burners and farmers 
and other rural residents in areas not 
served by the regular gas utilities, 
have been able, also, to equip their 
homes with lighting and other gas- 
using household devices by using 
bottled gas or propane, which is deliv- 
ered to their doors as regularly as the 
milkman delivers milk to the city 
dweller. Agriculture has been largely 


mechanized with gasoline-driven or 
diesel-powered equipment, which has 
made it possible for our farmers to 
grow one billion bushels of wheat a 
year, three billion bushels of corn and 
other bumper crops. 

Petroleum’s countless contributions 
to the economy have been almost 
entirely additions to man’s require- 
ments rather than substitutions, but 
they have become rapidly indispens- 
able. But while the nation, the world 
in fact, has become so heavily depend- 
ent upon the industry, there is no 
reason to fear that it will prove un- 
equal to the increasing demands of the 





home, industry and the national 

defense. 

BOND REDEMPTIONS 
Company Amount — ” 


a Bosch Corp.—deb. 3%s, 
BOE cccccccccescccccccccecce 
Chain Store Terminals — lst 
mtge. extended 6s, 1958....... 
Connecticut Power Co.—Ist & 
gen., series E 3s, 1978........ 
Dodge Mfg. Corp.—deb. 4s, 1962 
International Utilities Corp.— 
conv. deb. 3448, 1965.......... 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer.—ctonv. 
deb. 3%s, 1965 


$200,000 Nov. 
Entire Nov. 


bet ett 


191,000 Nov. 
1,000,000 Oct. 30 
1,000,000 Nov. 1 

40,000 


Wisconsin Publie Service Corp.— 
Tet mtg Se. 197T.. ccccsccces 














Street News 





Clearing House list points up bank merger trend—More 


trouble brewing from minority stockholder interests? 


Wi rumors of still further bank 
mergers in the air, it was in- 
teresting to delve into the annual 
report of the New York Clearing 
House Association the other day and 
observe the trend toward centraliza- 
tion. There are now only 18 clearing 
member banks, the smallest number 
in the 98 years of the association’s 
history. In 1895 there were 67 mem- 
bers. In the amount of resources 
involved the present era of mergers 
may compare favorably with previous 
waves of consolidation. But in num- 
bers of banks involved the mergers 
of the 1920s can never be exceeded. 
The number in the Clearing House 
in 1920 was 56. By the end of that 
decade it had been reduced to 23. 





For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial Weekly 
gives you complete financial and investment 
guidance—the equivalent of numerous special ser- 
vices that cost much more. A trial subscription— 
17 weeks for only $5—brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
events, and corporate activities . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp prof- 
itable investment opportunities . . . the knowledge 
of underlying trends, immediate outlook, vital news 
and statistics, which indicate intrinsic values of 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities. Com- 
pactly edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is espe- 
cially edited for the man who is worth over 
$10,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a year. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized in- 
formation in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how this com- 
plete weekly financial news service gives you 
money-making, protective information you need in 
managing your business and investments wisely. 
profitably, in the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today with 
your check; or tell us to bill you later. FW-1017 


BARRON'S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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After what happened to the 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores manage- 
ment in its battle with the Green fac- 
tion, the Street can look for much 
more trouble than it has been having 
with minority interests. The number 
of shares voted by the opposition 
would have been enough to cast out 
the whole board of directors if the 
test had come at an annual meeting. 
It was enough at this special meeting 
to convince the management that it 
had better relinquish control now 
and retain representation on the 
board. 

One thing was learned from the 
United Cigar experience is that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
is watching proxy material carefully. 
The management made one mistake 
right at the beginning of the fight. 
In its eagerness to refute the Green 
charges, the management laid em- 
phasis on one argument by pointing 
an arrow at one paragraph in the 
proxy statement. This was declared 
by the SEC to be an improper use 
of the proxy statement. The manage- 
ment was forced to make another so- 
licitation of proxies, sans the arrow. 
In the meantime the Green faction 
had spoken its piece. It was not re- 
vealed in any of the proceedings how 
many votes the management lost in 
between solicitations. 


Like the weather, everybody in 
the investment banking business com- 
plains about the inroads made by pri- 
vate placements of whole bond issues, 
but nobody does anything about it. 
The burden of the complaint is that 
the insurance companies, authors of 
private placements, take the cream of 
debt financing, or most of it, and 
leave the bankers to handle the diffi- 
cult business. One exception to the 
do-nothing policy came up in the case 
of the recent Idaho Power Company 
bond issue. Up to that time the sev- 
eral Idaho Power issues had been 
sold privately and the management 



















was prepared to repeat on this latest 
issue. The Federal Power Commis. 
sion practically had given its consent, 
But one banking house, the principal 
exponent of competitive bidding, went 
down to Washington and convinced 
the Commission that this should be 
a public deal. Seven bids were sub- 
mitted, but this particular house 
didn’t win. 


The granting of stock option 
warrants to officers and key employes 
has been growing in popularity. It is 
a device that has furnished good 
ammunition to the self-styled spokes- 
men for the minority stockholder— 
those spellbinders who have succeeded 
in doubling and trebling the duration 
of annual stockholder meetings. Now 
the Wage Stabilization Board has 
taken a hand in the situation. It has 
raised the question of whether options 
should not be regarded as a device 
for increasing compensation to the 
select few, while the rank and file of 
employes are bound down by the 
wage freeze. 


The New York Curb Exchange 
is cleaning house. But it isn’t a 
matter of correcting trading pro- 
cedure. The housecleaning is ex- 
ternal—a steam bath for the Trinity 
Place side of the building which, even 
though it faces on a wide open space, 
the ancient Trinity Church graveyard 
in fact, has become terribly soiled 
over the years. 


14 Stocks 





Continued from page 7 


All of the stocks are in the medium 
or lower price brackets, ranging from 
25 to 63, the lone exception being 
the outstanding blue chip, American 
Telephone & Telegraph common, on 
which dividends have been paid since 
1881 through business booms and de- 
pressions, market panics, several wars 
and all sorts of other vicissitudes. The 
$9 annual rate has been maintained 
since 1922 and today appears more 
secure than ever. In 1950 it was 
earned with $3.12 to spare; earnings 
this year are running at an evel 
higher rate than in 1950. 

Another veteran dividend payer, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Pacific Lighting, has been on the di- 
vidend list since 1887. Ten of the 
others have paid dividends since be- 
fore the depression of the early 
1930’s, four of them since before our 
entry into World War I. The four 


© .re American Tobacco (1905), Mel- 


ville Shoe (1916), Norfolk & West- 


Bern (1901) and F. W. Woolworth 


(1912). One exception, Walgreen, 
has paid dividends since 1933 when 


Hthe present stock was created; the 


other exception, Dayton Power & 


| Light, was a subsidiary of Columbia 


Gas & Electric, which disposed of the 
stock pursuant to an order from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The issues all are _ well-rated. 
American Telephone carries ad A+ 
rating in FINANCIAL Wortp’s 
monthly Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. Nine others are 
rated A, the remaining four B+. 
Returns are more than generous, 
quality of the individual issues con- 
sidered, ranging from 5.3 per cent at 
current prices for General Foods and 
United Biscuit to 7.2 per cent on 
A-rated Melville Shoe. The group 
not only is offered as a list from which 
replacements may be made, but it 
stands the test as a portfolio in itself. 


Dividend Changes 


Columbia Gas System: Extra of 10 
cents and quarterly of 20 cents, both 
payable November 15 to stock of record 
October 20. 


Consolidated Natural Gas: Semi-an- 
uual of $1 plus extra of 25 cents, both 


payable November 15 to stock of record 
October 15. 


Halliburton Oil Well: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 62% cents, both 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
November 23. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills: Stock divi- 
dend of one share for each 10 shares 
held, payable November 1 to stock of 
record October 15. 


_ Middle States Petroleum: Stock divi- 
dend of 4 per cent payable November 
-) to stock of record October 17. 


G. C. Murphy: Extra of 50 cents pay- 


oo 20 to stock of record Octo- 
yer Y, 


_ Pittsburgh Steel: 2 per cent stock divi- 
dend to be paid December 1 to stock of 
record November 9. 


Trane: 100 per cent stock dividend 
payable December 20 to stock of record 
November 30. 


White Sewing Machine: Deferred ac- 
ton on dividend due at this time. 
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WHIPPANY 20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
=UUVNUIVUUUUCUAE CEU USAGE AR ‘S 
: CONSOLIDATED = PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
E NATURAL GAS E COMPANY 
: COMPANY = je 
= 30 Rockefeller Plaza = ividen otice 
S New York 20, N. Y. = 
= DIVIDEND No. 16 = 
= ns a = Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
= Nan din dae Gebel tens = 4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
= amends ane dawn ee = share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
3 One Dollar ($1.00) per share = and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
= and an extra cash dividend of = Preferred Stock have been declared, 
= Twenty-five cents (25¢) per = payable November 1, 1951, to stock- 
= share on the capital stock of = holders of record at the close of 
= the Company, payable on No- = business on October 10, 1951. 
= vember 15, 1951, to stock- = 
= holders of record at the close = Checks will be mailed. 
= of business October 15, 1951. = 
| E. E. DUVALL, Secretary ||= C. WINNER, 
= October 4, 1951 = Treasurer 
= summer tr TN 






































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on September 
25,1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents per share, payable November 15, 
1951, to holders of record October 25, 1951. 


American Type Founders offers the wortd’s most 
complete line of printing equipment. 











OPERATING UNITS: 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 


DAYSTROM 

FURNITURE 

DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENTS 





DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 





Hewitt-Robins Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1907, Delaware, established 1845. Offices: 623-83 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. and 109 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y. Annual’ meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 309; common, 3,216. 


Capitalization: 


“Preferred stock $5 cum. (ne par) 
Common stock (no par) 


P _— at $102.50 per share. tT wo officers held 23.4% as of March 


2 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of bowling 
alleys and accessories, billiard and pool tables and supplies. 
Foreign manufacturing subsidiaries operate in Canada, Mex- 
ico, Brazil and Argentina. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$13.5 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $554,554; receivables $10.9 
million; inventories, $9.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $44.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1914-25; 1927-29 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Public interest in sports and amusements and 
level of consumer incomes are principal sales factors. Lower 
sales and earnings appear in prospect in reflection of de- 
clining amusement expenditures. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; speculative nature 
of industry accounts for common stock’s characteristically 
low price-earnings ratios. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Dividends paid | $1.98 $8.88 $3.21 $5.04 $8.67 $5.08 *D$0.12 
Earned per share.... 1.00 1.00 1.75 1.75 2.50 2.00 2.50 0.75 


40 38% 27 23% 24 25% 28% 
23% 20% 20 17% 15% 18% 18% 
Six months to June 30 vs. $0.63 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 





Lehigh Portland Cement Company 





Incerporated: 1897, Pennsylvania. Offices: Young Building, Allentown, 
Pa. and 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Ley Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 81, 1950): 


“fonts orang 


Long Non 
Capital po ig att DRS so oiinckscesnadenuuehaseh abacnuaaeee 1,901,560 shs 


Business: One of the largest cement producing units in the 
United States. Product is sold under the trade name Lehigh, 
mostly in mid-western and eastern states, and accounts for 
about 10% of total domestic output. Operates 14 plants, in 
Pennsylvania (3), New York (2), Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Virginia, Alabama, Maryland, Washington and Ohio, 
with combined annual capacity of about 22 million barrels. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $14.0 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $6.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $1.9 million. Book value of stock, $27.57 per 
share, adjusted for 1951 stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outloek: Sales and earnings hinge on the volume of new 
construction and extent of road building in the company’s 
territory. While immediate outlook is reasonably satisfac- 
tory, the industry again may suffer from over-capacity which 
in the past has adversely affected earnings potential. 

Comment: The stock is a better-than-average equity in an 
essentially speculative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. “tg 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
= ro $0.41 $1.59 $1.89 $2.98 $3.33 $3.44 $1.38 
0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.20 
22 27% 22% 19% 24% #e Ftd 
14% 17% 15% 15% 17 15 21 


*Adjusted for > for-1 stock split in 1951. tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.47 in 
same 1950 period 
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Incorporated: 1904, New York. Office: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: on Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): 


neeygrone gig A 
Long term $1.7 
278, a _ 


Business: Manufactures industrial rubber products, con- 
veyor and transmission belting, hose for a wide variety of 
purposes, and materials handling equipment such as con- 
veyors, vibrating screens, railroad car shakeouts and foun- 
dry shakeouts. A latex rubber foam product, Restfoam, is 
used for mattresses, automobiles, railroad car and bus seat- 
ing as well as for general household upholstery purposes. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 81, 
1950, $6.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $2.7 million. Book 
value of stock, $34.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings generally follow business cycle trends, 
but company occupies a strong position in its specialized 
field and should show further moderate growth over the 
longer term. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 = 1981 
Earned per share.. as - $2.80 $1.69 $4.39 $2.65 $2.26 $4.55 $2.27 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.15 1% 
32 39% 29% 27% 21% 22% 28% 
18% 22 20 17 138% 15% 20% 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange port, » 1945; N. Y. Curb previously. {Six month 
to June 30 vs. $1.52 in same 1950 peri 





Pacific Lighting Corporation 





Incorporated: 1907, California, established in 1886. Offices: 483 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. and 810 So. Flower St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. Number 
of stockholders (January, 1951): Preferred, 4,409; common, 18,957. 


Capitalization: 


Subsidiary long term debt 

Subsidiary preferred stocks 

*Preferred $4.50 cum, (no par) 

{Preferred $4.40 cum. (no par) 

errr tr 2, 300, 000 shs 


*Calable at $104 through April 1, 1954, less $1 each five years to 
$100 after April 1, agg il +Callable at $104.50 through January 15, 1954, 
less $1 each five years to $101.50 after January 15, 1964. 


Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries supply 
natural gas to a population of 5.5 million including Los 
Angeles and 115 other incorporated communities in southern 
California. Except for emergency and stand-by purposes, 
the system owns no production facilities and purchases its 
requirements. Commercial and domestic customers col- 
tributed 88.6% of 1950 revenues. 

Management: Headed by a founder of the business in 1886. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital June 30, 1951, $1.7 million; ‘ratio, 1.05-to-1; cash, $94 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $6.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $56.95 per share, including unsegregated intangible. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1909 to date. 

Outlook: Above-average growth of territory served is 4 
favorable factor in company’s prospects. Population served 
increased 62% in years 1940-50. Broad uptrend of revenues 
should continue, with earnings well maintained despite ris 
ing operating costs. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are attractive for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1981 


Sot a ane 
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~*On average shares, twelve months to June 80 vs. $3.92 in same 1949-50 period. 
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‘CORPORATE EARNINGS 








ARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


9 Months to September 30 


Plough, Inc. .....seseee $1.04 $1.19 
Woodwted BD sicduwaves 6.31 5.45 
12 Months to August 31 

Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.72 1.59 
lowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.13 1.50 
Ractedie GAB .sc4.sn ess seen 0.88 0.80 
New Orleans Pub. Service 2.80 3.15 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 8.86 7.61 
Penna. Pwr. & Lt........ 2.35 2.68 
Sierra Pac. Pwr.......-.. 2.00 2.26 
So. Carolina El. & Gas... 0.53 0.85 
§ Virginia El. & Power.... 1.70 1.75 
9 Months to August 31 

Wayne Pump ........... 0.53 0.44 


8 Months to August 31 


Missouri Public Service.. 3.27 3.77 
New England Elec. Sys... 0.78 0.94 
Northeast Airlines ....... 0.31 ~ 0.34 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 7.62 5.39 
Southern Pacific Co...... 5.41 6.58 

6 Months to August 31 
Fairmont Foods ......... 1.44 2.58 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 1.43 1.53 


3 Months to August 31 


Colorado Milling & Elev.. 0.42 0.12 
Gamewell Co. ........... 0.82 0.64 
20 Weeks to August 18 

Thrift Stores, Ltd........ *0.64 *0.51 
12 Months to July 31 

Miller-Wohl ............ 0.65 0.64 
ouier Cork on ccsscee 1.91 2.70 
Waukesha Motor ........ 3.52 1.05 
6 Months to July 31 

WERE GA ccdiccceanin 2.50 2.24 
3 Months to July 31 

Chey Investing 2... cccccs 0.14 0.14 
Un. Utilities & Specialty. 0.10 0.09 


12 Months to June 30 


Allied Electrical Prod.... 0.47 0.31 
Amer. Fruit Growers... .. 0.44 DO0.28 
Borg (Geo. W.) Corp.... 3.20 3.88 
Calgary & Edmonton..... *0.17 *().20 
Columbia Pictures ....... 1.86 2.58 
Connecticut Power ...... 2.48 2.50 
SL eer 0.40 0.55 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 1.04 0.36 
Greening (B.) Wire..... 0.76 0.40 
eee, a RT D0.15 0.14 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries. 3.62 4.64 
Meredith Publishing ..... 4.55 4.83 
FOO BON. wu caccwsad 4.07 2.75 
Purex Corp., Ltd......... 1.81 ae 
Townsend Co. ........... 4.46 1.68 
Un. Merchants & Mfrs.... 3.78 2.52 
Wickes Corp. ........... 1.31 1.35 
Wood Newspaper Machry. 2.03 2.39 
Yates-Amer. Machine ... 3.95 2.05 

9 Months to June 30 
Nat'l Pressure Cooker.... 1.44 1.47 

6 Months to June 30 
Bendix Aviation ......... 4.28 5.71 
Bond Stores ....c..0<<u: 0.93 0.36 
Enamel Heating Prod..... *0.66 sit 
Gatineau Power ......... *0).66 *0.72 
Hecla Mining ........... 0.52 0.31 
Kinney Se) MOR eee 1.51 1.77 
Krueger (G.) Brewing... 0.41 0.53 
Shepard Niles Crane..... 1.16 0.93 


—. 


‘Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


October 18: American Hide & Leath- 
er; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; Sid- 
ney Blumenthal & Co.; Burry Biscuit; 
Byron, Jackson; Chicago Yellow Cab; 
Cincinnati Milling Machine; General 
Cigar; Hydraulic Press; International 
Harvester; Lehigh Portland Cement; 
Mickelberry’s Food Products; Missis- 
sippi Valley Public Service; Northeast- 
ern Water; Owens-Illinois Glass; Penn- 
sylvania State Water; Prentice-Hall; 
Public Service of New Hampshire; 
Sherwin-Williams; Simmons Co.; Skelly 
Oil; South Bend Lathe; Spalding & 
Bros.; U. S. Playing Card; Wisconsin 
Electric Power. 


October 19: Gamewell Co.; Kroger 
Co.; Lanston Monotype Machine; Life 
Savers; Niagara Share, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills; Ohio Seamless Tube; Southern 
California Edison; Vogt Mfg.; Weston 
Electrical Instrument; S. S. White Den- 
tal Mfg. 


October 20: Smith Agricultural Chem- 
ical; Terre Haute Water Works. 


October 22: American Investment (II- 
linois); Canadian Car & Foundry; 
Connecticut Power; Derby Gas & Elec- 
tric; Diana Stores; General Acceptance; 
Humble Oil & Refining; Kings County 
Lighting; Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; 
Manhattan Shirt; Neisner Bros.; Phila- 
delphia Electric; Roanoke Gas; Sayre & 
Fisher Brick; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Standard Steel Spring; Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas; Sutherland Paper. 


October 23: Allied Stores; American 
Steel Foundries; Associated Dry Goods; 
Clorox Chemical; Dominion Bridge; 
Drackett Co.; Equitable Gas; Robert 
Gair Co.; General Outdoor Advertising; 
Gulf Oil; Hartford Electric Light; 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills; Monsanto Chemical; Moore- 
McCormack Lines; Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad; National 
Biscuit; National Gypsum; National 
Lead; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Northwestern Public Service; Reming- 
ton Rand; Rohm & Haas; Servel, Inc.; 
Socony-Vacuum; Sonotone Corp.; 
Southern Railway; Tampa Electric; 
Union Carbide & Carbon; United En- 
gineering & Foundry; U. S. Lines; U.S. 
Steel; Universal Pictures; Woodall 
Industries. 


October 24: Armstrong Cork; Auto- 
matic Canteen; Bell & Howell; Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet; Chain Belt; Chap- 
man Valve; Continental Can; El Paso 
Natural Gas; Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
Freeport-Sulphur; General Plywood; 
Iowa Power & Light; G. R. Kinney Co.; 
James Lees & Sons; Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco; Loblaw Groceterias; Marathon 
Corp.; McKesson & Robbins; National 
Paper & Type; Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton; Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock; Oklahoma Natural Gas; Pure 
Oil; Savage Arms; Texas Pacific Coal 
& Oil; Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 





WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current. business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 
Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 


ment position ; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 


your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 


ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mall us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Persenalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur ne obligation. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 








aid me. 
My Objective: 

Income [] Capital Enhancement [] | 
I 
RE Deceit : 
4 
De eer a eee es -- 
(Oct. 17) ' 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, New York, consolidating control of several established 
companies. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Monday preceding last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951): 24,363. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt None 
Pe EN MONT 8 Oe ose accut ate ccac cee ple eeeeane *8,856,396 shs 


*1,785,662 shares (19.6%) held by National City Bank as voting trustee 
for North American Solvay. 


Business: One of the outstanding chemical enterprises in 
the world; serves virtually all basic industries. Principal 
products are alkalies and allied products, industrial acids, 
dyes, detergents, coke and coke by-products, coal tar prod- 
ucts, nitrogen products and roofing. Has substantial invest- 
ment holdings of American Viscose, Owens-Illinois, U. S. 
Steel, Air Reduction, Virginia-Carolina preferred, American 
Natural Gas and Libbey-Owens-Ford. 


Management: Conservative and well regarded. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $143.2 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $41.6 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $49.8 million; other marketable securities, $30.1 
million (market value, $72.4 million). Book value of stock, 
$34.65 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1921 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s strong trade position in a growth in- 
dustry suggests relatively well maintained volume and earn- 
ings for some time to come. 


Comment: Stock is in the “blue-chip” category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
+Earned per share.. det 37 $2.23 $3.24 $4.55 vy 66 $4.71 $5.09 eS 
tEarned per share. 2.04 2.14 3.02 3.42 3.59 4.19 4.65 §$2.49 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.00 1.50 


48% 53 50% 49% 52% 64% 17% 
38% 38% 41 42% 41% 50% 58 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1950. tBefore reserves for accelerated depre- 
ciation on postwar additions, increased inventory replacement costs and other contin- 
gencies. {After such reserves. §Six months to June 30 vs. $2.11 in same 1950 period. 





Technicolor, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1922, Delaware. Office: 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in May. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1950): 7,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt z 
SPREE ES SONS MD nas dca sa Som Ran ee eet ee SO 924, saa. my 


Business: Process for color film photography is widely used 
by the motion picture industry; including educational and 
industrial films. Operates under contracts with various mov- 
ing picture companies calling for production of stated num- 
ber of color pictures. Has cross-licensing agreement with 
Eastman Kodak. Extensive research development of new 
products is carried on. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $4.4 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.9 


million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Book value of stock, $10.62 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Increasing demand for color may result in fur- 
ther sales and earnings growth, but over the longer term 
competition seems likely to become a more important factor. 


Comment: Stock occupies a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.95 $0.74 $0.48 *$1.56 $1.93 $2.56 $2.40 +$1.24 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 1.50 


High (N. Y. os 24% 30 29 19% 16 18% 26% 25% 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 12% 18% 14 10% 10 10% 16% 18 


. contingency reserves, $0.38 in 1947, $0.93 in 1948. 
. $1.07 in same 1950 period. 


30 


+Six months to June 30 





Artloom Carpet Company, Inc. 








Incorporated: 1925, Pennsylvania, as Artloom Mills, a consolidation of 
companies established in 1885, 1906 and 1911. Office: Allegheny Avenue 
and Howard Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 
in March. Number of stockholders: About 1,850. 


Capital singe 8 s 


Long term 
Capital ~ Wy = par) 


$1,955,000 
392,778 shs 

Business: A small manufacturer of wool, worsted and 
cotton rugs and carpets. Distribution is mostly through job- 
bers, although sales are made directly to large retailers, in- 
cluding Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. 

Management: Associated with company since 1938. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $3.2 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $576,908; inventories, 
$2.6 million. Book value of stock, $15.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-30; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Business normally responds to variations in pur- 
chasing power and building activity, and thus is subject to 
fairly wide swings from time to time. 

Comment: Cyclical factors and specialized business impart 
substantial risks to the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.36 $0.46 $0.72 *$2.14 *$2.66 $0.09 *$2.08 $0.57 
Dividends paid R 0.40 0.40 1.00 71.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 


19 30 17% 17% 189 wr 138% 
10" 12 10% 11% 8% 9% 


*After contingency reserves, $0.89 in 1947, $0.32 in 1948; before credit therefrom, 
$1.19 in 1950. Paid 3% stock dividends in ‘September and December, 1948, tTwenty- 
four weeks to June 16 vs. $0.79 in same 1950 period. 





Houston Lighting & Power Company 





Incorporated: 1906, Texas; business founded 1882; former parent, National 
Power & Light, exchanged (for own preferred). or sold entire common 
stock in 1942-48. Office: 900 Fannin St., Houston m J. Texas. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: Preferred 
(January 15, 1951), 1,974; common (November 20, 1950), 7,146. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
+Preferred stock $4 cum. 
Common stock (no par) 


*$61,431,300 
97,397 shs 


*Including $4,117,400 debenture 2%s, convertible into 1% common 
shares to June 30, 1952, 1% shares to December 31, 1954, 1 share there- 
after. +Callable at $107 through February 1, 1954, $105 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity to eleven counties in south- 
eastern Texas, serving a population of about 1,060,000. Oil 
producing, refining and equipment, shipping, iron and steel, 
cement, paper and chemical are among the principal indus- 
tries served. In 1950, 34% of revenues derived from indus- 
trial, 20% from commercial, 25% from residential, the re- 
mainder from rural and miscellaneous customers. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1950, $629,423; ratio, 0.9-to-1; 
cash, $1.9 million; temporary cash investments, $3.0 million. 
Book value of common stock, $9.68 per share, adjusted for 
subsequent stock split. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1906-08 and 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Company serves an area undergoing rapid indus- 
trial and population growth, and sizeable plant additions 
will be required to meet expanding power needs. Residential 
electricity consumption is well above average and company 
is favored by use of low-cost natural gas for fuel. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is 
one of sounder utility equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. - %. 83 $0.84 $0.91 $1.11 $1.23 $1.82 $1.35 $1.30 
Dividends paid .60 0.60 0.60 0.65 0.68 0.73 6.90 0.58 
‘ 14% 16 15 16% 16% 18% 20% 
10% 111/16 13 12 12% 14% 15 17 


*Adjusted for stock splits, 2-for-1 in 1947, 3-for-1 in 1951. Six months to June 
30 vs. $1.33 in same 1951 period. 
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Oil Well Suppliers 








Concluded from page 5 


Canada and the subsequent building 
of refineries . . . are providng rapidly 
growing markets for our products.” 
The Canadian subsidiary of National 
Supply Company opened two field 
stores in Alberta Province last year 
bringing the number there to four. 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company also has a Canadian sub- 
sidiary which was purchased in 1948 
for $150,000 with the net worth rising 
to $626,686 at December 31 last. 

Export sales, particularly to South 
America,’ have been increasing this 
year aS companies operating in 
foreign fields have found it necessary 
to replace worn equipment and to 
expand their facilities. This business 
is important to Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel and to National Supply which 
maintains export sales offices in New 
York City, Caracas, Venezuela, and 
London, England. Lane-Wells has 
both a Canadian subsidiary and an 
85 per cent-owned Venezuelan affi- 
liate. 


Underwater Drilling 


Underwater drilling, a new and 
vigorous offshoot of the nation’s 
petroleum industry, is widening the 
market for marine drilling rigs, sub- 
mersible motors, water lubricated 
marine bearings and _ the _ like. 
Throughout the industry, heavier 
equipment for deep drilling, labor- 
saving and safety equipment is in de- 
mand. The volume of work for 
military use, although still small, has 
been increasing this year. 

Indications are that sales of the 
leading cémpanies this year will 
reach a nfw high level. For Parkers- 
burg Rif & Reel, smallest of the five 
leaders the gain for the first half of 
this Yar was 78 per cent with per- 
shayé earnings rising to $1.76 from 
oy two cents in the first half of 
y50. National Supply’s six months 
‘les were up 57 per cent, Byron 
Jackson’s rose 43 per cent, Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing reported 
436 per cent gain in sales while dollar 
lume of Lane-Wells was up 16 
per cent. Primarily because of higher 
‘xes, only the two last-named com- 
anes were unable to carry improved 
‘sults through to net. 
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The industry is somewhat cyclical, 
although hardly falling in the feast- 
or-famine class. Earnings cycles are 
accentuated, however, by heavy plant 
expense and so year-to-year changes 
in net are likely to be dispropor- 
tionate in relation to fluctuations in 
sales. Shares of the four suppliers 
of heavy equipment—Byron Jackson, 
Lane-Wells, National Supply and 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel—therefore 
fall in the category of businessmen’s 
commitments, Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing, which derives its revenues 
from ten major products and services 
(mostly the latter) has a more con- 
sistent record of earning power with 
no deficits on record since its in- 
corporation in 1924. Halliburton not 
only supplies new oil fields but re- 
conditions wells already in produc- 
tion. Record sales of $85 million are 
predicted for 1951, and 1952 revenues 
are expected to reach $102 million. 

Increasing wartime pressure for 
oil production at higher levels than 
in the past is likely to continue for 
the next few years at least owing to 
the necessity of supplying a fast- 
growing military establishment with 
its hundreds of thousands of motor 
vehicles and airplanes and oil-burning 
naval ships. In addition, oil-consum- 
ing industry is geared to higher pro- 
duction levels, particularly gas and 
electric power plants, smelters and 
mines, manufacturing industries (in- 
cluding oil companies) and the rail- 
roads. When sales of heating oil 
to more homes than ever before and 
of gasoline and oil to an increasing 
rumber of cars and trucks is con- 
sidered, it is apparent that a high 
rate of oil well drilling should be 
maintained for some time to come. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Public Service Company of Colorado: 
$15,000,000 first 3%4s due 1981. (Offered 
October 3 at 101.931%.) 


Southern Union Gas Company: 
$5,000,000 first 334s due 1976. (Offered 
October 3 at 100%. Also, $5,000,000 
debenture 35s due 1971 at 100.35%.) 


The Toledo Edison Company: 50,000 
shares of 4.56% preferred stock ($100 
par). (Offered October 3 at $100 per 
share.) 


Ohio Associated Telephone Company: 
80,000 shares of $1.40 preferred stock 
shares of $43% convertible second pre- 
share.) 











Readers! Profit by This 
" “11-YEAR RECORD " 


OF 
COMMON STOCKS" 


on New York Stock Exchange 


P (1940-1950) . 


Price Only $2 


This tabulation is considered so important 
by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once. 
Now published in book form at only $2, the 
complete tables cover 1.042 common stocks. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


(1) Each Stock’s Earnings—every year for 11 
years; (2) Each Stock’s Annual Dividends for 
11 years; (3) Each Stock’s High and Low Prices 
every year for 11 years; (4) Every Stock Split 
of 20% or More during the ll-year period. 
- . - Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1, 1951. Price $2. Order 
Early—edition limited due to paper shortage. 


"FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


a 


REAL ESTATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE 
A Picturesque Farm 


containing 214 acres, one and one-half miles from 
Greater York, 925 feet south of Lincoln Highway, 
in the second best county in_the United States. 
Lancaster County is first. The productivity of 
this farm equals Lancaster. House with modern 
conveniences. Two modern barns for livestock. 
Implement garage, corn and grinding buildings, 
all modern and first-class condition. Completely 
equipped with modern machinery. A top pure-bred 
Guernsey herd. Can be bought as a complete unit, 
or the farm separately. 


DR. 8S. H. ENSMINGER 
409 W. Market Street, York, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 



































EXCELLENT 457-ACRE STOCK FARM with 
classy buildings. Near University of Virginia. 
Several others. 


Inquiries invited. 
REGINALD WRIGHT 
Driver, Va. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BEST BUY ON MARKET—NO EQUAL 


1,960 acres; peaches, pecans; sale $100—$150M: 
can add cattle, three best money crops. Owner 
has no children, or would not sell. Live near, 
direct. Low at $330,000—$20,000 to close—$60M 
Jan. Terms so farm pays balance. No sale unless 
one or two able own. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 














Five miles of Ocean and River Frontage, about 
¥% mile deep; high and natural drainage; in 
Volusia County, about 25 miles south of Daytona 
Beach, Florida. Most ideal location for a new 
East Coast City. Will sell all or any part. Price 
and terms very attractive. Also have excellent 
beach locations for sub-divisions and development, 
Motels, Cottage Colony and for Retirement Plan. 
Can assist in financing. Write for information. 


Florida East Coast Land and Investment Co. 
P. O. Box 3038, Daytona Beach, Florida 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 


Financial Summary 


. EAD RIGHT SCALE: 
these booklets will be sent direct a ~ Seasonal Variation : — 
from the issuing firms to which 1935 - 38=100 
eae? request will be forwarded. a 
Booklets are not mailed out by a. 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- } 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. * 1951 

Free Booklets Department 100 

— | 5 1986 2947 1948 1949 1950 1951 AM J J A S 
FINANCIAL WORLD 1941 1942 1943 1944 194 


86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 



































































































































o f= 1951 a 1950 
Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular Trade Indicators — = bis sh 


semi-monthly digest offered without charge— | §Electrical Output (KWH) ; 7,014 ; 7,15 6,514 

features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- | §Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 102.1 ’ 101. 101.6 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” Freight Car Loadings 864,310 ) 7850,000 863,676 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing Sept 19 

six of over nine hundred stock charts with 44 

description of a graphic service. {Net Loans : Federal $33,5 
{Total Commercial Loans..| Reserve 19,938 

Guns as Gifts—For the businessman whose {Total Brokers’ Loans 

hobby is hunting there is no finer gift than {U. S. Gov’t Securities 94 

a precision-made automatic shotgun. A new {Demand Deposits i 

folder describes several models that will suit {Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 

huntsmen of every degree of experience. 


{Money in Circulation 
Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 1 000,000 omitted. § As of following week. + Estimated. 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 


leak tana ine. Market sng age New York Stock Exchange 


. . Closing Dow-J tober — ——~ 1951 —, 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on | Averages: a 4 5 6 8 9 h Low 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- | 3) Industrials 275.87 275.35 275.63 275.53 275.14 273.38 276.37 238. 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 20 Railroads 86.77 86.66 86.99 87.06 87.06 86.77 90.08 729 
: ‘ — aces 24 46.24 46.34 ’ 46. Al 
Hints to Secretaries—A booket listing proper 15 Utilities 46.34 46.27 46. 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 5 SSROCKS <..\.ccakees« 99.96 99.79 99.94 99.95 99.91 99.48 99.96 86.92 


often misspelled words, rules for punctuation. - October : + 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on | Details of Stock Trading: 3 4 5 bg 


busi letterhead. h Traded (000 omitted).. 2,380 1,810 2,070 760 =1,860 ~—1,750 
oho antes Traded, T4798 4S 87S LISL TS 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- Member of Adiibces 433 508 352 436 308 
cast of financial and business conditions in- Meals £ Dediines 409 355 271 454 572 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic ire "Unchemaed 206 282 252 261 253 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously . . 47 47 43 65 4) 
illustrated with appropriate charts. New Highs for 1951 


New Lows for 1951 6 3 0 9 t 
Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the Bond Trading: 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 2 ‘ 98.90 98.94 98.86 98.84 98.9 
features, which contribute to the efficiency igo see $3.100 $3,175 $1,320 $3,110 $3,262 
of the secretary or typist. 


1951 \ < 1951 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve | *Average Bond Yields: “ Sept. S Sept.19 Sept. 26 Oct. 3 High Low 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 


é ; 2.819% 2.811% 2.845% —— 2.616% 
basis. Industries as well as companies with A ’ i 3.173 3.176 3.262 3204 2.876 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. ’ : 3.434 3.456 3.469 3.45 3.105 
vapacniiaias Common Stock Yields: 
Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 50 Industrials } : 5.72 $5.79 ; 6.55 \ 5.68 
ing questions about savings plans which afford | 29 Railroads . ; 5.80 5.69 , 6.69 5.60 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable | 2() Utilities i ; 5.62 5.66 . 6.11 5.62 
safety. 90 Stocks 5.71 $5.77 . 6.46 67 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's * Standard & Poor's Corporation. t Revised. 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 


records, currency and other valuables against The Most Active Stocks —_ Week Ended October 8, _ 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Shares —Closin 
Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 


Traded “Oct. 2 boty 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings . Louis-San Francisco Railway 184,900 29% 307 
program of an individual with a view to — York Central 112,400 19% 20% 
increasing income, while still maintaining 104,700 11% 11% 
adequate safety. United Cigar-Whelan Stores 91,500 4 
Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors— | Hayes Manufacturing 75.000 11% 
Municipal bonds have attracted incréasing in- | National Power & Light 74,500 345, 
vestments from businessmen, according to a | Canadian Pacific Railway : 69.000 4 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- | Panhandle Producing & Refining 68,800 4% 
exemption features, income potentials and | RKO Pictures : 67,200 20%, 
the safety of these obligations. Pennsylvania Railroad 67,100 
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By Lessening the Gamble Under the Ground 
1.4) fa 
6.9) Men first discovered petroleum seep- years, has constantly increased its use 
7 ing to the surface through springs or of modern exploratary techniques. 
9 cracks in the earth. Using their knowl- This scientific search for new oil is 
750 edge of water-well drilling, they being pursued in all areas where 
o usually drilled where they saw oil on SUNRAY operations are carried on, 
37) the surface. There was relatively little but particularly in Gulf Coast and 
253 gamble in drilling America’s first oil West Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
4( wells. the Rocky Mountain states, which 
9 As the search for more oil progr 1, offer good discovery possibilities. 
- and it became necessary to drill deeper Working hand in hand with geo- 
26) and deeper into the earth, drillers physicists and seismograph crews, are 
. could no longer depend upon surface geologists and finally the drilling 
ow signs to tell them where to drill. The crews. By doing preliminary explora- 
16% “wildcatter”, determined to find oil tion, before moving in drilling rigs, 
76 The Oil is Here in a new territory, risked his money American ingenuity has made vast 
® Mustang and Red Fish oil fields in blindly — hoping that with luck he gains in lessening the gamble under 
/ the Corpus Christi Bay area of would discover a new oil field. the ground. 
: Texas have yielded ten or more Today the “wildcatter” turns to sci- is oil a profitable business? It is . . . to 
: pay sands since discovery in 1949. ‘ . the landowner . . . thé royalty owner . . . 
2 Although the fields have not yet ence before he risks money on drill- to oil company employees . . . to oil com- 
7 been clearly defined they are ap- ing. Now, before thousands of dollars pany agi = the motorist 
san: i benefit f iH” 
parently developing into a sub- are spent for drilling a well, the oper- boven ga ponte af poner — 
5 stantial series of multizone reser- ator knows pretty well what areas and and nation which benefit from the industry's 
4 voirs. It is proving out geophysical locations should prove productive. By —— faxes. Is oil ~ = business? 
Net exploration that was recorded in - modern electronics those who search eee ney om See 
a4 part, a dozen years ago. SUNRAY for new oil are able to send electrical pe port Rpt Aye 
: 1 has some 8000 acres of oil prospect impulses deep into the earth for help» pany >” ie p peoate <a 
He leases and ten oil producing wells = ful information. These impulses re- Adams, a most revealing 
4% in these fields to date. They offer veal hidden structures and often indi-  “*le which “calls « spade 
sf SUNRAY one of its most concen- ae ‘ a spade”. Write for your 
+ % > ; cate the probability of oil formations.  copy— Address Sunray Oil 
ey trated and promising areas for im- P Criinaten P. 0. Box 
+ i mediate development. SUNRAY during the past thirty-one 2039-D1, Tulsa, Oklaboma. 
+ 9 
4 
+4 x * * SUNRAY OIL conPporation 
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THE STORY OF SUNRAY- Aggressive Enterprise for 31 Years 


GENERAL OFFICES e 


FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 






e TULSA, OKLA. 























whats \n it For You... 


An 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION > 


4150000000 Others? 


merica has a multitude of in- 
dependent inventors, many of 
whose best ideas are lost to the public for lack 
of money and technical help. The Sinclair Plan 
offers these inventors, having useful, patent- 
protected ideas for new oil products, the use of 
the Sinclair research laboratories . . . without 
cost. 
Since the Sinclair Plan was announced we have 
had thousands of letters calling it “revolution- 
ary’, “progressive”, “public-spirited”, and “an 
outstanding example of the value to this coun- 
try of the private enterprise system.” 


We hope the Sinclair Plan will help many 
inventors make their dreams come true. But 
beyond that, its major purpose is to provide 


600 FIFTH AVENUE °« 


new and better petroleum products to the 
150,000,000 people in America who rely on oil 
for countless services that contribute to better 
living. 

The oil industry is highly competitive. The 
Sinclair Plan is an instance of how this com- 
petition, in the best traditions of the American 
economic system, stimulates new ideas that are 


good for everybody. 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


